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BILLBOARDS 

Billboards  —  how  common  that  name  is  to  all  of 
us!  Whenever  the  word  is  mentioned,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  think  of  those  large  walls,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  signs  are  posted.  No  matter  where  we  go,  we 
find  them.  They  may  be  standing  “knee-deep”  in 
water  or  they  may  be  prominently  displayed  on  the 
top  of  some  high  hill.  Modified  forms  of  billboards 
are  found  in  the  posters  in  railroad  trains  and 
busses.  All  of  them  are  placed  in  these  various  spots 
for  one  thing  —  to  advertise  some  special  product 
by  pointing  out  its  superiority  and  worth  when  com¬ 
pared  with  others.  Some  are  more  interesting,  more 
attractive  than  others.  These  hold  our  interest  and 
we  read  all  the  printed  matter;  the  others  we  pass 
by  with  hardly  a  glance.  Our  life,  in  a  way,  may  be 
likened  to  a  billboard. 

Let  us  take  our  school  record  for  an  illustration. 
Certainly  if  anything  advertises  our  faults,  it  is  this. 
It  reveals  glaringly  all  our  defects.  Each  extra  ses¬ 
sion,  each  tardy  day,  is  reported  carefully.  The  only 
flaw  in  the  comparison  arising  here  is  that  the  bill¬ 
board  merely  informs  us  of  the  good  points  in  its 
product  while  our  record  shows  both  good  and  bad. 
In  short,  our  school  record  advertises  us  to  pros¬ 
pective  employers. 

For  another  illustration  let  us  take  our  school 
marks.  They  are  billboards  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  since  they  point  out  to  us  so  plainly  our  effort. 
If  our  marks  are  low,  they  tell  us  that  more  effort 
is  needed;  if  they  are  high,  they  accordingly  show 
the  results  of  effort  and  energy.  If  we  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  grade  of  work  done,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  disclose  this  indifference  more  than  a  little  D. 
If  we  are  conscientious,  an  A  will  display  our  con¬ 
scientiousness.  Therefore,  our  marks,  in  most  cases, 
advertise  good  work  or  bad.  Marks  may  also  indicate 
laziness  or  lack  of  ambition.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  D, 
but  very  hard,  in  many  subjects,  to  climb  the  rocky 
path  that  leads  to  an  A. 

After  we  leave  school,  our  billboard  is  the  grade 
of  work  we  do,  no  matter  what  the  job  is.  We  have 
all  heard  of  references  —  merely  another  form  of 
billboard.  They  point  out  desirable  qualities  and 
inform  our  new  employer  of  our  capabilities. 

And  so  the  examples  go.  Our  life  actions  con¬ 
stantly  appear  before  those  who  are  interested  in  us. 
How  fine  it  would  be  if  only  the  good  points  were 


shown  as  on  the  billboard!  But,  alas,  this  is  not  so. 
We  must  all  strive  to  keep  the  good  points  out  front 
and  not  display  the  bad  ones.  We  can  try  to  keep 
our  billboard  filled  with  our  better  qualities  or  at 
least  clean  from  the  smooch  of  too  many  bad  ones. 
Let  us  try  to  make  them  interesting,  attrative  ones 
that  draw  attention  instead  of  those  that  are  quickly 
passed  by  with  only  a  glance. 

■  Edmund  Brown,  ’35: 

FACING  THE  FUTURE 

During  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  last  few 
months  of  the  school  year,  we  are  borne  along  at  a 
terrific  rate  toward  the  vast  unknown.  Whether  we 
are  well  prepared  or  poorly  prepared  for  Such  a 
crisis  makes  no  difference;  inevitably,  indeed  all  too- 
soon,  the  moment  when  we  are  brought  fade  to  face 
with  the  future  arrives.  To  those  who  are  more  for¬ 
tunate,  all  will  be  veiled  in  a  rosy  halo  of  anticipa¬ 
tion;  but  others  will  be  forced  to  gaze  through  the 
grim,  grey  spectacles  of  pessimism  and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  What  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for  us? 
Time  alone  will  tell.  But  one  certainty  stands  out 
clearly.  When  high  school  days  are  over,  that  which 
lies  ahead  MUST  be  faced. 

In  starting  forward,  we  should  seek  the  advice  of 
others  and  follow  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
final  solution  must  of  necessity  be  our  own.  We  must 
learn  that  it  is  no  longer  advisable  to  lean  upon 
another  who  has  come  safely  through,  but  that  we 
must  stand  on  our  own  feet.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome.  A  new  day  is  dawning  before  us,  a  day 
glowing  with  the  promise  of  victory,  or  shadowed 
with  the  despair  caused  by  defeat.  Which  shall  WE 
follow  to  its  eventful  close?  How  shall  WE  face  the 
future  ? 

In  a  literal  sense  this  question  may  be  answered 
from  many  viewpoints,  but  it  is  easy  to  condense 
each  one  to  a  single  fundamental.  If  we  are  to  face 
this  new  and  difficult  era  successfully,  preparation  is 
essential.  A  day,  a  week,  no,  even  a  year  cannot 
produce  the  desired  effect;  for  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  build  is  one  begun  with  our  earliest  efforts. 
If  this  has  been  laid  brick  by  brick  through  years  of 
serious  study  and  ardent  search  for  knowledge,  there 
can  be  little  to  fear  ahead.  But  if  the  foundation  has 
been  carelessly  made  in  years  of  neglected  studies 
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and  knowldge  scorned,  then  the  future  is  full  of 
doubts.  How  each  of  us  faces  his  particular  future 
depends  upon  his  preparation  or  lack  of  preparation. 

The  time  is  short;  there  can  be*  no  evasion  now. 
We  must  stand  erect,  hold  our  heads  high,  and  look 
forward.  If  we  have  laid  a  firm  foundation  and  built 
with  a  steady,  yet  cautious  hand,  we  shall  attain  suc¬ 
cess.  Perhaps  this  dream  as  the  world  knows  it, 
will  never  be  ours,  but  in  a  broader  and  truer  sense 
it  may  be  won  by  each.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
true  facing  of  the  future  consists  in  thorough  prep¬ 
aration,  development  of  natural  ability,  and  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  one’s  best.  The  future  holds  out  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  which  cannot  be  ignored.  And  this  shall 
be  answered.  As  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  rising- 
sun  of  the  new1  day,  we  shall  face  the  future  fairly 
and  squarely. 

Theresa  Bodwell,  ’35. 

WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  YOU  ARE  NOW  BECOMING 

This  bit  of  wisdom,  What  You  Are  to  Be,  You 
Are  Now  Becoming,  was  brought  to  us  first  by  a 
speaker  in  an  assembly.  We  have  heard  it  repeated¬ 
ly  on  bulletins.  Sage  sayings  such  as  this  never 
grow  old;  neither  are  we  ever  in  such  a  position 
that  we  cannot  apply  them.  But  has  it  sunk  in? 
Have  we  realized  its  importance?  Or  have  we  merely 
recognized  it  as  another  proverb?  Nature  is  wise, 
and  even  she  bears  out  the  truth  of  proverbs.  The 
quality  of  a  tree,  for  example,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  lived  as  a  shrub. 
So,  too,  if  we  are  to  grow  and  cast  an  influential 
shadow  in  the  world,  we  must,  as  a  tree,  undergo  the 
correct  preparation. 

Are  we  doing  our  best  to  secure  this  prepara¬ 
tion?  Everything  of  importance  is  worthy  of  our 
best  effort,  and  surely  our  preparation  for  future 
success  is  an  important  matter.  Are  we  striving? 
Everything  worth  while  has  to  be  striven  for.  Life 
has  often  been  called  a  game  and  the  people,  players. 
In  common  games,  the  poor  players,  those  who  won’t 
work,  find  no  position  for  themselves  —  for  in  a  team, 
everyone  must  do  his  part  or  it  will  impede  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  team.  Life  in  the  world  today  certainly 
is  intricate  and  only  the  efficient  player  has  a  part. 
The  poor  players  drift  onto  the  field  of  life  and  are 
a  failure. 

Many  of  our  great  men  were  educated  under 
hardships.  They  had  no  clarified  text-books,  no 
access  to  libraries;  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  mere  ex¬ 
istence  was  difficult  enough,  so  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  a  slow,  tedious  task.  In  modern 
schools  today  we  have  every  convenience.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  our  advantages,  we  are  spurred  to  our  best 
efforts  by  our  teachers  and  wei  are  encouraged  and 
helped  in  times  of  failure.  Lincoln  never  received 
this;  in  fact,  he  received  nothing  but  discouragement: 


his  failures  were  held  against  him  and  his  successes 
barely  acknowledged.  But  think  how  this  molded 
him  into  manhood.  I  could  not  begin  to  enumerate 
the  character  traits  of  Lincoln.  If  Lincoln  prepared 
himself  with  so  little  help,  what  ought  we  to  do  with 
so  much? 

We  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
presented  to  us  in  school  if  we  are  to  better  our¬ 
selves  when  chance  comes  during  our  life.  Luck 
is  merely  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  train  ourselves  in  this  respect. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  our  high  school  records 
will  be  referred  to  in  our  request  for  employment 
later.  How  many  of  us  will  be  the  happy  recipients 
of  excellent  positions  as  a  result  of  our  school  rec¬ 
ords?  And  how  many  more  will  be  disappointed  and 
will  regret  that  “propensity  for  fun”  which  domi¬ 
nated  our  actions  as  high  school  students. 

Seniors,  for  you  this  motto  should  read,  “What 
you  are  to  be,  you  have  almost  become”,  for  you 
have  but  little  time  left  in  school  for  further  train- 
ifg.  You  who  are  failing,  or  barely  getting  by,  is 
there  one  of  you  who  doesn’t  wish  he  had  tried 
harder?  You  who  are  graduating  with  honor,  is 
there  one  of  you  who  regrets  having  done  his  best? 
Sophomore  and  Juniors,  you  still  have  time  to  avail 
yourselves  of  all  the  modern  aids  of  high  school 
training  in  building  yourselves  into  successful  men 
and  women. 

Will  you? 

John  Given,  ’35. 

“MYSELF” 

“Would  you  know  the  thought  that  came  to  me 
As  I  lay  half  asleep  last  night, 

That  startled  me,  keeping  me  wide  awake 
Till  the  shadows  took  their  flight? 

Then  here  is  the  thought  that  held  me  fast 
As  it  came  in  the  dark  to  me — 

I  shall  always  have  to  live  with  myself, 

No  matter  where  I  may  be. 

“Wherever  I  live  and  how  long  I  may  live 
And  whatever  the  things  I  do 
I  can  never  get  away  from  myself; 

That  startled  me,  wouldn’t  it  you? 

And  so,  as  I  can  never  hide  myself 
Away  from  myself,  you  see, 

I  must  make  myself  so  I  can  like  myself 
And  fit!  for  the  whole  world  to  see.” 

(Florence  L.  Hadley) 

The  theme  of  this  poem  is  good  philosophy 
for  everyone,  irrespective  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  Everyone  has'  to  live  with  himself.  Therefore 
he  must  develop  a  self  that  is  good  to  live  with, 
that  he  will  be  satisfied  with,  and  that  will  be,  in 
some  measure,  pleasing  to  others. 
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There  is  only  one  way  of  creating  for  ourselves 
a  self  that  satisfies  these  demands.  What  is  this 
way?  It  is  the  cultivation  of  good  character;  and 
this  is  made  up  of  the  habits  we  have  formed  and 
are  forming  from  day  to  day.  They  are  the  threads 
which  form  the  cable  of  our  lives,  a  great  collection 
of  twisted  threads  making  a  cable  that  is  strong 
and  hard  to  break.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  our¬ 
selves  meet  the  requirements,  every  habit  we  form 
i  ust  he  one  which  meets  our  ideal  and  personal 
approval. 

If  this  is  so,  how  important  it  is  that  we  should 
carefully  select  only  the  best.  We  must  see,  also, 
that  these  meet  the  ideals,  of  others  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  may  think  we  can  be  happy  and  satisfied 
with  ourselves  when  our  habits  stand  between  us  and 
other  people,  but  we  soon  find  we  cannot.  Every¬ 
one  craves  a  certain  measure  of  love  and  approval. 
It  is  true  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  families, 
nations,  and  races.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  conform  absolutely  to  the  mode  of  life  of  others 
or  to  their  habits  and  thus  lose  our  own  individ¬ 
uality;  but  it  does  mean  that  no  one  can  be  happy 
in  egotistic  isolation  or  withdrawal-  The  latter 
would  certainly  result  if  our  habits  and  our  mode  of 
living  were  not  pleasing  to  others.  There,  too,  these 
habits  that  we  form  must  be  worthy  of  our  highest 
ideals — expressions  of  the  best  that  lies  in  us. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  caution  we  may  exercise 
in  acquiring  good  habits,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  remake  them — to  substitute  new  threads  for  old 
in  the  cable  of  character.  Perhaps  some  habit  is 
the  result  of  incorrect  understanding  of  real  right 
and  wrong,  or  one  based  on  a  false  or  mistaken 
idea — a.  prejudice  of  our  own.  Such  practices  must 
certainly  be  changed.  N'ew  knowledge  and  growth 
involves  different  attitudes  of  mind  to  which  we  must 
be  reconciled.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  adjust  our 
habits  to  new  and  revolutionary  principles  that  come 
our  way,  but  victory  over  circumstance  will  reward 
us  with  the  kind  of  self  we  want  to  be. 

So  let  us  strive  to  make  ourselves  more  like 
the  persons  we  would  like  to  be.  Let  us  attempt  to 
live  lives  we  are  not  ashamed  of,  always  doing  our 
best.  Both  personal  and  social  victory  will  be  our 
reward  if  we  follow  this  philosophy: 

“And  so,  as  I  can  never  hide  myself 
Away  from  myself,  you  see, 

I  must  make  myself  so  I  can  like  myself 
And  fit  for  the  world  to  see.” 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 

“HOPE  OF  ILL  GAIN  IS  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  ALL  LOSS” 

The  Greek  philosopher,  Democritus,  said:  “Hope 
of  ill  gain  is  the  beginning  of  all  loss.”  On  every 
page  of  history  we  read  a  verification  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  There  have  been  few  men  in  any  age  or  period 


who  could  boast  that  these  words  did  not  apply  to 
them.  In  society  and  in  school,  people  who  have 
tried  to  gain  large  profit  by  illegal  means  have  as 
a  result  of  their  actions  in  the  end  lost  all. 

For  our  first  example  of  this,  let  us  turn  to  the 
pages  of  our  own  history.  Benedict  Arnold  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution  hoped  to  gain  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  the  British  by  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  country  and  surrendering  to  the 
enemy  the  fort  which  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  not 
only  failed,  but  he  was  ostracized  by  both  the 
American  people  and  the  Englishmen  whom  he  had 
tried  to  help.  Therefore,  history  does  not  make 
prominent  his  brilliant  victory  at  Saratoga,  but  in¬ 
stead  his  gross  treachery.  All  his  fine  points  are 
obscured  by  the  large  blotch  beside  his  name  which 
was  caused  by  his  hopes  of  ill  gain. 

One  can  also  readily  see  how  effectively  this 
statement  fits  the  numerous  crimes,  such  as  rob¬ 
beries,  murders,  kidnapping,  and  swindles,  which  all 
have  as  their  motive  the  desire  to  profit  by  means 
of  an  easy,  though  illegal,  method.  These  crimes 
are  usually  committed  by  people  who  are  despondent 
over  their  lack  of  financial  success  or  who  are 
avaricious  for  more  wealth.  Even  though  they  may 
succeed  at  first,  they  are  finally  crushed  by  the 
heavy  wheels  of  Justice.  Disgrace  and  failure  is 
nearly  always  the  fate  of  those  who  take  unlawful 
advantage  of  their  positions  in  order  to  gain  some 
personal  end. 

This  saying  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher  may 
be  applied  to  the  condition  in  our  schools.  We  find 
in  most  American  schools,  including  our  own,  many 
individuals  who  try  to  avoid  hard  study  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  good  marks  through  illegal  methods.  In 
a  large  school,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  go  un¬ 
detected.  In  fact,  most  pupils  who  do  this  sort  of 
thing  in  high  school  are  never  discovered.  For¬ 
tunately  some  do  not  continue  this  practice  in  later 
life.  But  others,  since  they  have  never  learned  to 
shoulder  responsibilities,  cannot  bi’eak  themselves  of 
the  habit  of  cheating.  They  expect  others  to  help 
them  along  and  do  their  work  for  them.  The  result 
is  that  when  they  go  on  into  life  and  find  no  one  t 
fall  back  on,  they  lose  their  positions  because  they 
cannot  keep  pace  with  their  more  industrious  com¬ 
petitors  or  else  they  try  to  keep  this  pace  by  des¬ 
perate  illegal  methods.  In  either  case  they  are 
defeated  because  “the  hope  of  ill  gain  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  loss.” 

Therefore,  since  the  school  gives  us  our  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  and  since  the  school  represents  our 
parents  and  guardians,  who  are  anxious  that  this 
preparation  be  the  best,  we  must  not  defeat  our 
own  purposes  by  hindering  this  preparation  through 
dishonorable  methods  of  doing  our  work.  We  have 
and  are  constantly  seeing  examples  of  the  fail: 
of  attempts  at  fraud  and  deception.  We  must  avoid 
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the  numerous  ways  which  seem  to  lead  to  c;r 
or  easy  success,  but  which  ultimately  lead  to  failure. 
We  must  keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
ignoring  false  hopes  but  having  full  faith  in  that 
way  which  will  slowly  but  surely  carry  us  to  success. 

James  Cassanos,  ’35. 

OPTIMISM— GOOD  AND  BAD 

Everyone,  except  a  pessimist,  likes  an  optimist. 
He  can  find  a  cheerful  side  to  the  most  difficult 
problems  and  make  the  best  of  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  situations.  By  his  own  cheerfulness  he  makes 
others  feel  better,  and  his  presence  is  like  an  un¬ 
expected  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy  day. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  optimism — good  and 
bad.  First  there  is  the  kind  that  stimulates  ambition 
and  helps  us  to  make  the  most  of  all  opportunities 
that  are  offered  us.  To  belong  to  this  class  is  a 
distinct  advantage — and  its  members  have  distin¬ 
guished  company.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the 
great  scientists  and  artists;  in  fact,  great  men  in 
every  field,  who,  except  for  their  wonderful  optimism, 
would  have  given  up  and  turned  to  more  lucrative 
work,  with  the  result  that  we  today  would  have 
fewer  conveniences  and  things  of  beauty.  But  its 
advantages  are  not  confined  to  people  of  genius  and 
unusual  ability.  Those  of  us  who  aspire  to  be 
nothing  more  than  moderately  successful  have  just 
as  much  need  for  optimism  as  the  greatest,  for  we, 
too,  must  try  our  best. 

The  second  kind  of  optimism  helps  to  stifle  am¬ 
bition.  It  comes  from  a  lack  of  will-power  and 
determination,  and  good  cannot  come  from  such 
sources.  Persons  with  this  kind  of  optimism  are 
sometimes  found  in  school.  There  are  the  students 
who  neglect  their  homework  and  who  don’t  study 
for  tests.  If  they  are  “lucky,”  they  think  they  are 
clever.  But  sooner  or  later,  these  “unfortunate 
optimists”  find  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  Even 
if  their  optimism  can  get  them  a  diploma,  what  good 
will  it  do  them?  They  can’t  go  through  life  on  the 
knowledge  they  were  “supposed”  to  have. 

We  must  distinguish  between  these  two  types 
so  that  we  may  not  become  the  wrong  kind  of 
optimists.  For  the  right  kind  is  especially  needed 
today.  Some  people  may  say,  “What  is  the  use  of 
getting  a  good  education  now?  There  are  no  posi¬ 
tions  anyway.  I  think  it’s  a  waste  of  time  am 
money.”  What  false  reasoning!  If  there  are  fewo 
positions  open,  isn’t  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  be 
well  educated  in  order  to  obtain  one?  People  who 
speak  in  such  a  way  are  supposing  that  the  de¬ 
pression  will  last  forever.  Surely,  if  we  believed 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  true,  it  would  be  a  just 
cause  for  pessimism!  But  rather  let  us  adjust  our¬ 
selves,  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities,  and, 
armed  with  the  right  kind  of  optimism,  prepare  to 
face  the  future.  Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 


THE.  PLACE  CALLED  HOME 

Home!  To  say  that  there  is  no  place  like  home 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Home  is  the  greatest  influence 
in  your  life.  What  you  will  do  and  what  you  will 
become  in  later  year  will  reflect  your  heme  life. 
Some  boys  take  their  home  life  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  you  wish  to  find  out  what  a  good  home  means,  ask 
the  boy  who  hasn’t  had  a  good  one.  A  well-known 
prison  warden  stated  in  one  of  his  radio  talks  that 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  criminals  in  his  charge 
had  the  wrong  kind  of  home  influence.  Apparently 
the  right  kind  of  home  training  does  count. 

Home  should  be  more  than  a  place  in  which  to 
eat  and  sleep.  It  should  be  the  resort  of  love,  cf 
joy,  and  of  peace.  Yet  many  boys  seek  all  of  their 
pleasures  far  from  their  own  fireside  and  fail  to 
share  in  either  the  home  pleasures  or  home  duties. 
Now  since  your  parents  make  many  sacrifices  in 
order  that  you  may  enjoy  a  good  education,  don’t 
you  think  that  you  owe  them  a  little  restitution? 
Don’t  you  think  that  they  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  if  you  boys  offer  to  wax  the  floors  and 
you  girls  offer  to  do  the  dishes?  These  are  only 
two  examples.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  that  you  can  do  around  the  house  and  garden 
to  make  your  home  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Then,  too,  when  you  do  something  to  help,  be 
cheerful  about  it.  Be  glad  to  sacrifice  your  own 
comfort.  Share  your  interests  and  amusements  with 
your  parents.  Obey  instructions  promptly  and  will¬ 
ingly  even  if  you  don’t  happen  to  understand  why 
they  are  given.  By  doing  this  you  will  not  only 
make  your  home  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
but  you  will  also  prepare  yourself  for  a  life  of  use¬ 
ful  service  to  others,  an  achievement  which  has  its 
own  reward. 

As:  spring  gradually  makes  way  for  summer,  we 
observe  Mother’s  Day, — a  day  on  which  we  honor  all 
the  mothers  in  this  land.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
want  to  do  something  to  show  your  love  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  all  that  your  mother  has  done  for  you. 
The  greatest  gift  that  you  can  give  her  on  Mother’s 
Day  is  to  do  your  share  in  making  her  home  a 
happy  one.  Let  not  only  this  day  but  every  day 
be  Mother’s  Day. 

George  Bravacos,  ’35. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

The  quality  called  self-reliance  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  character.  Trusting  in  one’s  self 
and  feeling  capable  of  proceeding  in  the  world  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  factor  in  one’s  success  or  failure. 
Because  it  is  so  important,  it  is  stressed  often. 

In  school,  even  in  the  primary  grades,  students 
are  taught  to  be  self-reliant  and  to  believe  in  their 
own  ability.  Teachers  say  that,  if  a  pupil  does  not 
have  faith  in  himself,  who  is  there  who  will  have 
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any  faith  in  him?  For,  when  the  world  doubts  a 
person  who  has  confidence  in  himself,  surely  it 
would  never  consider  a  person  who  has  no  faith  in 
himself. 

Recently  a  man,  famed  for  his  knowledge  of 
birds  and  animals,  gave  a  lecture  over  the  radio 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  birds.  Not  being 
particularly  interested  in  these  feathered  creatures, 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  speech  until  the 
speaker  compared  the  qualities  of  birds  with  those 
of  men.  He  told  how  many  people  scatter  bread 
crumbs  and  other  foodstuffs  about  their  lawns  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  supposedly  helping  the  winged  crea¬ 
tures.  However,  very  often  these  same  people  find 
a  dead  bird  on  their  lawns  and  think  it  has  died  of 
starvation,  when  in  reality  it  has  died  from  cold. 
The  lecturer  said  that  because  the  food  was  already 
there,  the  bird  did  not  have  to  search  for  it  and 
consequently  did  not  seek  a  warmer  climate. 

Man  seldom  dies  from  hunger  or  cold.  However, 
he  meets  a  sort  of  death  when  he  continually  relies 
on  the  powers  of  others  and  not  on  his  own.  After 
he  has  done  this  for  some  time,  he  gets  into  a  rut 
from  which  he  cannot  easily  escape.  How  much  dif¬ 
ferent  the  case  would  be,  had  he  been  obliged  to 
rely  on  himself  in  the  beginning. 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 

HELPING  OTHERS 

“There  never  was  a  person  who  did  anything 
worth  doing  who  did  not  really  receive  more  than 
he  gave.”  This  was  stated  by  an  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

How  true  his  sentiments  are!  After  we  have 
done  a  good  deed  for  someone,  how  happy  and 
light  our  souls  become  and  how  much  better  we 
feel!  To  those  who  have  made  it  their  habit  to  be 
helpful,  isn’t  it  worth  all  the  riches  of  the  world 
to  experience  this  feeling?  Whatever  happens,  we 
can  face  the  world.  This  inspires  courage  and  a 
desire  to  do  another  good  turn.  Happiness  is  every¬ 
where. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  boy  and  girl  to 
make  a  good  deed  a  positive  “plus”  in  his  and  her 
life.  The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  aim  for  a 
definite  attitude  of  mind,  then  our  ability  to  be 
helpful  will  here  find  ways  to  express  itself  prac¬ 
tically.  The  next  thing  is  to  prepare,  to  train  our¬ 
selves  to  be  of  a  service.  Every  boy  can  study  ways 
in  which  he  may  be  of  service  in  daily  life  whether 
he  is  in  school  or  in  the  home.  Now  all  of  us  can 
be  kind;  all  of  us  can  be  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others  and  their  rights.  All  of  us  can  be  friendly 
to  others  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  comes  to  be  helpful.  Whatever  we  do  to  make 
someone  else  smile,  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
radeship,  faith  in  himself,  and  faith  in  God  is  a 
contribution  toward  helping  others. 


In  our  crusade  toward  helping  others  we  receive 
many  times  a  word  of  thanks  that  makes  happiness 
swell  in  our  hearts.  Shakespeare  expressed  this 
thought  to  some  extent  in  this  quotation:  “The  poor¬ 
est  service  is  repaid  with  thanks.”  If  all  of  us  will 
sincerely  strive  to  practice  being  helpful,  we  will 
be  happy  and  we  can  make  ourselves  a  force  in 
being  of  practical  service  in  the  community. 

Every  day  should  be  a  happy  day  for  all  of  us. 
Let  us  do  our  part  to  make  it  so  for  others  and  we 
will  find  that  we  are  happy  ourselves.  Try  it  and 
see.  If  we  spend  freely  our  service,  give  freely  our 
time,  and  add  freely  our  friendliness  and  smiles,  we 
will  become  a  dispenser  of  joy.  The  more  we  strive 
to  be  helpful,  the  more  we  organize  within  ourselves 
a  campaign  against  selfishness  and  create  a  capacity 
to  care  for  other  people.  We  not  only  obtain  happi¬ 
ness  in  our  own  life,  but  we  are  in  a  position  where 
we  can  serve  our  fellowmen  and  God.  That  is  citi¬ 
zenship.  That  is  life. 

Louis  Bravacos,  ’35. 


SAILING  ON 

Sailing  has,  figuratively  speaking,  a  definite  con¬ 
nection  with  our  school  work.  We  can  beat  into 
the  wind  or  run  before  it  in  sailing,  and  we  may 
do  likewise  in  our  school  careers.  A  certain  group 
of  students  always  beats  slightly  into  the  wind,  while 
another  group  usually  runs  before  the  wind.  The 
former  might  find  the  journey  hard  and  the  latter 
might  find  it  easy,  but  the  pupils  who  beat  into  the 
wind  reach  their  goal  and  are  filled  with  pride  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Those  pupils  who  run  before 
the  wind  go  deeper  into  the  realm  of  illiteracy  and 
finally  disappear  on  the  horizon — our  “pick  and 
shovel”  experts  of  tomorrow. 

These  individuals  who  follow  the  course  of  the 
wind  sail  on  seemingly  happy  and  content.  They 
never  accomplish  anything  of  either  a  physical  nature 
or  a  mental  nature.  Visions  of  a  pleasant  trip  fill 
their  hollow  heads,  and  they  dream  of  the  days  when 
they  will  lead  the  world.  One  thing,  nevertheless, 
can  be  relied  upon,  storms  show  no  partiality  for 
either  the  smooth  or  the  rough  weather  sailors. 
When  everything  about  them  seems  to  be  caught  in 
a  maelstrom,  the  smooth  sailors  drown  like  rats 
without  hope  of  rescue.  The  weather  beaten  “salts” 
ride  the  storm  and  succeed  in  finding  a  sheltering 
harbor. 

A  day  of  reckoning  -usually  comes,  although  it 
may  be  late,  when  the  unfaithful  scholars  try  to 
alter  their  course  and  beat  back  into  the  wind.  What 
a  tedious  journey  they  encounter.  Head  winds  (ex¬ 
cessive  homework)  and  heavy  seas  (lack  of  under¬ 
standing)  try  continuously  to  defeat  these  pupils  in 
their  attempted  comebacks. 
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Then  there  are  the  desirable  students,  who  head 
their  course  slightly  into  the  wind.  Although  this 
method  of  sailing  is  much  harder  than  running  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  it  will  lead  to  success.  The  same 
pupils  do  their  homework  conscientiously  and  derive 
the  most  benefit  from  class  recitations. 

By  comparing  the  two  types  of  students,  two 
questions  arise.  Shall  we  set  our  courses  into  the 
wind,  or  shall  we  run  before  the  wind?  Shall  we 
sail  into  the  wind  and  be  successful,  or  shall  we 
run  before  the  wind  and  be  forced  to  admit  defeat? 
In  view  of  the  inevitable  fates  of  both  kinds  of 
students,  we  should  naturally  choose  the  harder 
course  and  make  a  success  of  our  already  short  lives. 

George  Smith,  ’35. 

GRADUATION 

Most  of  us  fail  to  think  about  the  real  meaning 
of  graduation  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior 
year.  Thoughts  about  graduation  usually  occur  to 
everyone  in  about  the  same  order.  The  first  thing 
that  enters  our  minds  is  the  glamour  and  fun  of 
graduation.  The  next  thought  is  more  serious — that 
of  deciding  what  we  shall  do  in  the  following  years. 
All  of  us  have  some  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  do. 
Even  now  each  has  to  make  up>  his  mind  definitely. 
As  the  time  draws  near,  we  realize  that  we  are 
going  different  ways  and  that  the  many  happy  friend¬ 
ships  we  have  formed  in  high  school  will  fade  away. 
We  have  had  the  most  pleasant  years  of  our  lives 
and  now  we  must  take  on  some  of  the  burdens  and 
troubles  of  the  outside  world. 

At  present  the  thrills  of  the  coming  Senior  Re¬ 
ception  are  foremost  in  our  minds.  To  think  that  at 
last  we  are  the  ones  who  are  to  be  the  central  figures 
at  this,  the  greatest  social  event  of  the  year,  fills 
us  with  joy.  After  the  reception  comes  class  day, 
the  last  day  we  will  spend  informally  together.  At 
that  time  we  will  review  the  many  happy  and 
worthwhile  incidents  that  have  occurred  during  our 
sojourn  here.  We  will  play  those  small  jokes  on 
one  another  for  the  last  time.  In  all  this  happiness 
there  will  be  intermingled  a  note  of  sadness.  The 
last  event  of  our  school  life  is  our  graduation  exer¬ 
cises.  Thus  our  last  days  together  will  pass  in  a 
whirlwind  of  merriment  and  excitement. 

Then  comes  the  more  serious  side  of  gradua¬ 
tion.  Where  are  we  going?  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  What  does  graduation  really  mean?  Gradua¬ 
tion  means  that  we  have  taken  a  long  step  towards 
our  goal.  This  gala  time  is  more  than  just  fun;  it 
is  a  turning  point  in  our  lives.  Some  intend  to  go 
on  to  college  or  training  schools  of  some  kind;  others 
will  take  their  place  in  the  working  world  immedi¬ 
ately.  However,  no  matter  what  we  have  decided, 
let  us  keep  on  trying  and  working  so  that  we  may 
look  on  our  graduation  as  a  step  forward  in  our 
lives  rather  than  a  stop.  Betty  Parshley,  ’35. 


A  SINGLE  GOAL 

One  dire  need  of  the  students  of  our  school  is 
unity,  a  solid  mass  with  an  idea  to  better  themselves 
for  future  life,  rather  than  small  groups  conflicting 
and  squabbling  with  each  other  over  some  unim¬ 
portant  and  trivial  matter.  We  find  circulating 
throughout  the  school  an  undercurrent  of  antagon¬ 
ism  among  the  various  divisions.  These  needless 
riffs  are  absurd,  for  we  all  come  here  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  of  acquiring  all  the  teaching  that  the 
school  affords. 

On  approaching  the  end  of  our  school  courses, 
we  should  march  in  a  unified  division  with  no 
stragglers  falling  to  the  rear  beause  they  can  never 
catch  up  with  the  leaders  and  will  fall  farther  and 
farther  back  until  the  goal  of  graduation  has  been 
impossible.  The  men  and  women  who  have  reached 
high  places  in  the  world  as  leaders  are  those  who 
at  the  beginning  obeyed  the  commands  of  superiors 
and  surged  on  forgetting  petty  things. 

As  graduation  slips  by,  we  step  from  a  well- 
protected  school  of  education  into  the  bitter  blasts 
of  the  school  of  hard  knocks.  Some  of  us  will  make 
the  grade  easily;  some  of  us  will  have  to  labor  long 
and  hard  to  reach  the  top.  All  of  us  should  head 
into  the  wind  with  a  mind  to  surge  ahead,  and  to 
be  stopped  by  nothing.  We  should  fight  and  not  be 
driven  down  because  it  is  the  easier  way. 

Who  are  our  leaders?  They  are  the  men  who 
faced  the  squall,  labored  honestly  and  earnestly  to 
get  ahead,  and  were  respected  as  having  done  the 
right  thing.  They  did  not  allow  disappointments  to 
stop  them.  They  forged  on  and  on  with  the  view  of 
conquering  all  obstacles  and  of  reaching  the  goal 
of  achievement. 

Let  us  all  gather  in  a  body  and  march  on  to 
graduation.  Let  there  be  no  stragglers.  Let  us 
attack  difficulties  and  win.  In  later  life  may  we 
look  back  at  our  conquests  with  due  pride. 

Leonard  Peterson,  ’35. 

DETERMINATION 

Determination,  if  directed  in  the  proper  course, 
is  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  character  which  one 
can  possess.  If  a  person  does  not  have  determina¬ 
tion,  he  is  most  certain  to  make  a  failure  of  his 
life.  In  the  last  years  of  high  school,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  that  students  have  a  worthy  purpose 
toward  which  they  can  strive  courageously,  for  it 
is  these  early  years  which  decide  their  future.  De¬ 
termination,  howTever,  should  not  be  lost  after  one 
has  received  an  education. 

In  our  modern  world  there  are  many  instances 
where  young  men  are  holding  fine  positions  through 
their  determination.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
moments  in  these  difficult  years  when  they  are  dis¬ 
couraged  and  ready  to  declare  themselves  defeated, 
but  if  they  are  strong  and  resolute,  they  will  con- 
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tinue  to  fight  the  battle.  Their  determination  must 
not  cease. 

There  are  many  cases  in  our  literature.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  read  Robert  Burns’  poems  realizes  that 
he  had  the  ability  to  become  one  df  the  world's 
greatest  poets.  He  might  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  English  literature;  but,  since  he  lacked 
determination  and  will  pewer,  he  drifted  from  one 
thing  to  another.  There  seemed  many  moments 
when  he  had  a  fixed  purpose  which  he  strove  to 
fulfill — namely  to  make  his  poetry  and  himself  a 
world  success — but  the  determination  would  give 
way  to  his  weakness  which  finally  brought  him  his 
death. 

Too  many  people  lose  their  desire  to  progress. 
They  keep  recalling  and  regretting  their  past  mis¬ 
takes  because  they  think  it  is  too  late  to  begin  life 
anew.  If  men  with  talent  and  ability  only  realized 
that,  although  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  dark¬ 
est  abyss  of  life,  the  goal  which  they  set  for  them¬ 
selves  is  always  glowing  brightly;  then  there  would 
be  perhaps  fewer  failures  made.  Again,  to  return 
to  Burns,  we  see  that  he  brooded  so  much  over  the 
skeleton  shapes  of  his  bygone  days,  spent  foolishly 
among  the  flattering  society  of  Edinburgh,  that  he 
lost  his  place  because  of  his  increasing  lack  of 
determination,  in  the  line  of  progression. 

Even  some  domestic  animals  possess  this  ad¬ 
mirable  quality  which  with  reference  to  beasts  is 
called  stubbornness.  A  farmer  once  suspended  a 
sledgehammer  from  a  tree  in  front  of  his  barn.  One 
morning  as  he  started  to  work  in  his  fields,  he 
observed  a  billy  goat  taking  a  long  run,  colliding 
headlong  into  the  sledgehammer,  and  then  backing 
up  to  butt  again  in  the  rebound.  When  the  man 
returned  in  the  evening,  he  could  see  nothing  left 
of  the  billy  goat  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  but 
this  was  still  fighting  the  battle  as  violently,  as 
ever.  This  story  is  a  foolish  fable,  yet  it  illustrates 
how  long  one  could  and  should  keep  on  fighting — 
to  the  very  end. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  perseverance 
and  work  will  have  their  reward  in  time,  so  we 
should  have  for  our  motto  Paul  Dumbar’s  saying, 
“Keep  a  pluggin’  away.”  If  we  all  had  determina¬ 
tion,  the  dark  clouds  of  the  depression  would  soon 
roll  away,  and  the  days  would  be  brighter.  Try  to 
see  if  you  don’t  succeed  farther  by  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  task  resolutely.  Rhoda  Davis,  ’35. 


THE  MISTAKE 

Don  and  Margie  had  been  married  a  year.  Don 
was  still  studying  for  his  doctor’s  regree  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  Now  he  had  obtained  it  but,  being 
inexperienced,  had  few  cases. 

One  afternoon  he  came  home  and  found  a  call  from 


a  distant  hospital  in  a  small  town  requesting  him 
to  come  that  evening  and  perform  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion.  He  knew  that  this  operation,  if  successful, 
would  make  his  future.  He  and  his  wife  had  planned 
to  attend  a  party,  but  he  hoped  that  she  would  give 
it  up  now  and  accompany  him.  With  a  sigh  he  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  looked  forward  to  it  for 
weeks.  After  he  had  told  her  of  his  unexpected  call, 
she  said,  “Well,  Don,  I  don’t  think  that  I  could  be  of 
any  help  to  you;  I  might  just  as  well  go  to  the 
party.” 

Don  said  nothing.  Late  that  afternoon  one  of 
Margie’s  girl  friends  dropped  in  to  chat  with  her 
and  during  the  conversation  she  told  her  friend  that 
Dr.  Howard  would  have  to  go  away  that  evening. 
When  Stella  heard  this,  she  replied,  “Margie,  I  really 
think  lhat  it  is  your  duty  to  go  with  him;  lie  will 
need  you.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Margie,  “but  that  would  mean 
I’d  miss  the  good  time  I  have  anticipated.” 

“It’s  up  to  you,”  was  all  that  Stella  could  say 
on  the  matter. 

Late  that  night  when  Margie  arrived  home  she 
received  a  telegram.  Expecting  it  was  from  Don 
and  that  he  was  wishing  her  a  pleasant  goodnight, 
she  did  not  open  it  until  she  was  in  her  bedroom. 
It  read:  “Dr.  Howard  killed  stop  wire  instructions 
stop  Millwood  Police  stop” 

She  fainted.  Just  then  the  door  of  her  room 
opened  to  deaf  ears.  It  was  her  husband.  He  walked 
toward  her  with  an  anxious  look  upon  his  face.  Then 
he  lifted  her  to  ther  feet.  The  telegram  fell  from 
her  numb  fingers.  Still  bewildered,  he  read  it. 
Margie,  by  this  time,  had  gained  consciousness. 

“Oh,  Don,”  she  mourned,  “I  thought  you  were — ” 

“No,  dear,”  he  replied,  “my  coat  was  stolen  and 
my  papers  were  in  it.  The  thief  must  have  been  in 
an  accident.” 

“Don,”  she  said  earnestly,  “I’ll  never  let  you  go 
alone  again.” 

A  smile  crept  over  Don’s  face. 

Claudia  Johnson,  ’35. 
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CYNTHIA  WAS  NOT  FOUND  WANTING 

“Why  did  I  have  to  trip  over  that  stone?”  signed 
Cynthia  Trent,  unconsciously  speaking  aloud,  as  she 
gently  rubbed  her  injured  foot. 

“Because  you  didn’t  look  where  you  were  go¬ 
ing,”  came  an  unexpected  response.  Cynthia  whirled 
about  to  face  a  slim  boy  who  was  sitting  on  a  nearby 
stump  watching  her  with  a  strange  expression  on 
his  face. 

Cynthia  sank  down  on  another  stump,  then 
abruptly  she  stiffened.  “Who  are  you,  anyway?” 
While  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  slipped  her  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  her  stout  skirt  and  drew  forth 
a  notebook  and  pencil. 

“If  you  really  want  to  know,”  his  tone  was 
mildly  sarcastic,  “I’m  Peter  Grant— and  you’re 
Cynthia.” 

“And  I’m  Cynthia,”  she  repeated  slowly.  “Well, 
I  can’t  say  that  you  seem  pleased  to  see  me  again. 
After  all—” 

“Why  should  I  be  pleased?”  Peter  interrupted 
heatedly.  “I  don’t  care  for  super-independent  girls, 
and  I  can’t  stand  people  who  run  around  writing 
everything  down  in  notebooks.  You  used  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Now  Elinor  has  begun  to  talk  the  way  you 
do  and  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“If  I  were  you,  Peter,  I  wouldn’t  worry  about 
your  sister,”  laughed  Cynthia.  “Elinor  is  far  too 
anxious  to  appear  sweet  and  helpless  ever  to  follow 
my  example.  The  other  is  probably  just  a  pose.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  gain  by  wearing  sensible 
shoes,  skirts  with  pockets  made  to  hold  notebooks, 
and  being  so  horribly  ambitious?  You  pose  as  a 
model,  a  self-sufficient  superior  being,  but  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  wager  that  in  a  crisis  you’d  be  just  as  useless 
as  any  other  girl!”  The  last  words  were  uttered 
scornfully  as  Peter  uncrossed  his  legs  and  fairly 
glared  at  her. 

Cynthia’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  With  an  impatient 
motion  she  slipped  the  notebook  back  into  her  pocket 
and  stood  up.  “I  don’t  recall  asking  for  your 


opinion,”  she  said  quietly. 

“Oh,  all  right,  all  right!  Forget  it.  Where’s 
that  sister  of  mine  this  afternoon?” 

“She  left  me  to  explore  by  myself  and  take 
notes  if  I  wished  to,” — here  Peter  grimaced — “while 
she  marked  the  trail  up  the  mountain  so  that  we 
could  have  a  picnic  there  someday,”  Cynthia  ex¬ 
plained.  “She’s  been  gone  since  half  past  one.  ” 

“And  it’s  five  o’clock  now.  Good  heavens,  she 
should  have  been  back  two  hours  ago!  The  climb 
isn’t  a  very  long  one  and  it  isn’t  like  Elinor  to  stay 
up  there  alone.”  In  his  sudden  anxiety,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  scorn  for  Cynthia. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“If  it’s  any  of  your  business,  I'm  going  after 
Elinor.”  Peter  turned  to  add,  “You’d  better  wait 
at  the  house;  it  will  be  dark  in  half  an  hour.” 

“I’m  going  with  you,”  Cynthia  spoke  with  de¬ 
termination. 

“Oh.  Cynthia,  you  can’t,  do  that!” 

“I’m  going!” 

Early  that  morning  Cynthia  had  boarded  a  train 
for  Westport.  It  was  an  exciting  experience,  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  to  revisit  the  town  where 
she  had  spent  all  her  summers.  During  the  ride, 
happy  memories  of  long  carefree  days  spent  with 
Elinor  and  Peter  rushed  back  over  her.  And  now 
she  was  going  to  see  them  again.  When  she  had 
wearied  of  looking  out  the  window,  she  had  drawn 
out  her  notebook  to  write  a  sketch  which  had  re¬ 
mained  in  her  mind.  This  was  good  practice  and 
would  pass  time  away. 

In  her  eagerness  she  had  hurried  out  onto  the 
platform  before  the  train  stopped.  Elinor  was  wait¬ 
ing  with  outstretched  arms  and  a  welcoming  smile. 
It  was  nice  to  be  back  again.  They  had  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  exchanging  confidences. 
After  they  had  eaten  a  leisurely  lunch  together, 
Elinor  had  set  out,  sensing  Cynthia’s  unexpressed 
desire  to  be  alone. 

In  the  meantime  Cynthia  had  wandered  about 
among  the  scenes  which  had  once  been  familiar  to 
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her.  So  absorbed  was  she  that  Elinor  was  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  until  the  moment  when  she  had 
turned  to  face  a  hostile  Peter. 

“Well,  if  you  must,  come  on!’’  grumbled  Peter 
as  he  led  the  way  across  the  field.  In  a  few 
moments  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  which 
the  natives  dignified  by  the  title,  mountain.  Again 
Peter  tried  to  persuade  Cynthia  to  go  back  to  the 
house  but  again  she  refused.  Neither  one  was  in 
an  agreeable  mood  as  they  started  upwards.  The 
darkness  had  begun  to  close  about  them,  making  it 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  way  as  it  grew  more  pre¬ 
carious.  More  than  once  Cynthia  was  thankful  for 
her  sturdy  “sensible”  shoes. 

Higher  and  higher  they  climbed.  What  could 
have  happened  to  Elinor?  Occasionally  they  passed 
a  chalked  arrow,  evidence  that  she  had  been  there 
before  them.  At  last  they  found  her  sitting  beside 
the  trail  holding  one  slender  silk-clad  foot  while 
she  tried  to  keep  back  tears  of  loneliness  and  despair. 

Cynthia  took  in  the  situation  as  she  knelt  be¬ 
side  the  other  girl.  “She’s  sprained  her  ankle,  Peter. 
We  can’t  possibly  get  her  down  alone.  You’ll  have 
to  go  for  help,  while  I  stay  here.” 

“All  right,  but  first  I’d  better  build  a  fire.  It’s 
cold  here  after  dark.”  Peter  wrapped  his  warm 
jacket  about  his  shivering  sister  and  set  to  work. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  Cynthia,  too,  might 
be  cold. 

Elinor  said  little.  She  watched  Cynthia  who  had 
produced  a  roll  of  bandaging  from  an  innor  pocket 
and  was  capably  binding  the  swollen  ankle.  Peter 
built  a  fire  and  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry 
fuel,  then  carried  Elinor  closer. 

“Are  you  sure  you  don’t  mind  staying,  Cynthia? 
I’ll  be  back  just  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.” 

Cynthia  laughed  a  trifle  shakily.  “A  while  ago 
you  called  me  self-sufficient,  Peter.  I’ll  be  all  right. 
But  do  hurry  back  for  Elinor’s  sake!” 

When  the  girls  were  left  alone,  she  said,  “Now 
tell  me  all  about  it,  Elinor.” 

“But,  Cynthia,”  protested  her  chum,  “there 
really  isn’t  anything  to  tell.  My  heel  got  caught 
in  a  crack  and  I  twisted  my  ankle  so  badly  that  I 
couldn’t  walk  on  it.  How  did  you  happen  to  come 
with  Peter?” 

“I  met  him  a  little  while  ago,  and  we  both 
got  worried  because  you  hadn’t  shown  up.  He 
didn’t  want  me  to  come — but  I  insisted.” 

“You  would,  Cynthia,  and  I’m  glad  you  did!” 

As  the  darkness  grew  more  intense  they  fell 
silent,  timid  Elinor  clinging  to  the  more  courageous 
Cynthia.  After  what  seemed  an  endless  time,  Peter 
reappeared  accompanied  by  his  father  and  uncle. 

The  slow,  cautious  trip  down  the  mountainside 
was  a  nightmare  to  Cynthia.  Now  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  keep  Elinor’s  spirits  up,  she 
felt  very  weary.  In  this  strange  new  mood  she  did 


not  repulse,  as  she  would  have  done  earlier  that 
evening,  the  helping  hand  which  Peter  proffered, 
when  the  footing  was  more  dangerous  than  usual. 

Once  more  on  level  ground  they  followed  the 
others  more  slowly.  Cynthia  was  thinking,  “I’m 
not  as  independent  as  I  thought.  I  declare,  I’m 
almost  as  helpless  as  Elinor  pretends  to  be!” 

“Cynthia,”  it  was  Peter  who  interrupted  her 
thoughts,  “I’m  sorry  I  said  w'hat  I  did  this  afternoon. 
You  didn’t  break  down  in  a  crisis  and  .  .  .  well,  I 
guess  I  do  like  super-independent  girls.  Cynthia, 
you’re  all  right!” 

Theresa  Bodwell,  ’35. 


THE  TRUTH 

During  the  hot  months  of  summer  the  gang  used 
to  meet  down  at  the  station  and  hang  around.  There 
were,  of  course,  some  tough  fellows  and  others  who 
just  didn’t  have  anything  else  to  do.  One  night 
there  were  a  number  of  roughnecks  down  there 
when  along  came  Bill.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  fel¬ 
low  who  was  just  going  down  to  the  station  to  see 
what  boys  would  go  to  the  movies  with  him. 

“Hello,  Bill,”  drawled  Jake  Garber,  one  of  the 
toughies  from  the  gashouse  district. 

“Hello,”  chorused  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

“Hi!  fellas,”  exclaimed  Bill,  “is  there  anyone 
going  to  the  show?” 

“I  dunno,”  snarled  Mike,  “we  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  exciting.” 

At  this  time  Joe,  the  patrolman  on  the  beat, 
passed  by  and  noticed  the  members  of  the  crowd, 
but  continued  on  his  way. 

“Well,”  said  Bill,  “I  guess  I’ll  go  alone.  So 
long!” 

After  he  had  gone,  Mike  said,  “Hey,  gang,  what 
do  you  say  to  getting  something  to  eat?” 

“Sure,”  agreed  the  gang,  “but  where?” 

“Let’s  get  some  stuff  from  the  cellar  of  Schultz’s 
delicatessen  store,”  suggested  Jake. 

“N'o,”  said  Bob,  but  did  not  make  any  real  ob¬ 
jection. 

“Come  on,  gang!”  said  Mike,  leading  the 
marauding  party. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  down  at  Schultz’s  delicatessen  as  Her¬ 
man,  the  proprietor,  had  discovered  the  theft.  Some¬ 
one  had  broken  some  crates  and  boxes  and  had 
taken  foodstuffs  and  sweets.  Joe,  the  policeman, 
came  down  and  when  he  saw  what  had  happened, 
he  reported  to  Chief  O’Casey. 

“Chief,”  said  he,  “I  think  this  mischief  wras 
done  by  the  gang  that  hangs  around  the  station.” 

“Well,”  objected  the  chief,  “we  shouldn’t  place 
the  blame  on  them  without  any  evidence,  but  we’ll 
question  them.  Bring  them  in.” 
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A  little  later  Officer  Joseph  O’Toole  had  rounded 
up  the  boys  and  brought  them  forth.  Among  them 
were  Mike,  Jake,  Bob,  and  Bill.  The  reason  he 
took  in  Bill  was  that  he  had  seen  him  down  by  the 
station  the  night  before.  When  the  questioning  be¬ 
gan,  all  gave  alibis,  falsely  told,  of  course.  But 
when  Bill  told  them  he  had  gone  to  the  movies,  they 
wanted  proof.  Well,  now  he  didn’t  know  what 
to  do. 

“I  went  alone,”  argued  Bill,  “down  to  the  Em¬ 
porium  Theatre. 

“That’s  your  story,”  exclaimed  suspicious  Joe 
O’Toole.  “How  do  we  know  you  didn’t  do  this  job 
yourself?” 

“I  was  down  to  the  show,”  protested  Bill.  “How 
would  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it?” 

“I'm  sorry,”  said  the  chief,  “but  we’ll  have  to 
hold  you  for  further  questioning  as  you  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  any  evidence  to  substantiate  your  claim.” 

The  others  were  dismissed  and  left  like  yellow- 
livered  rats  without  helping  Bill  to  save  their  own 
skin.  Bill,  of  course,  stuck  to  his  story  upon  fur¬ 
ther  questioning.  This  was  not  enough,  and  he  was 
to  be  arraigned  before  court  on  Monday  morning. 
As  this  was  Sunday,  he  had  to  remain  at  the  station 
over  night. 

When  the  time  for  court  came,  Bill  was  down¬ 
cast.  He  had  read  of  innocent  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison. 
As  his  case  came  up,  he  stood  before  the  judge,  fear¬ 
ing  for  the  worst, 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  the  judge  sternly, 
“where  is  it  that  you  maintain  you  were  on  the 
night  of  the  crime?” 

“I  was  at  the  Emporium  Theatre  at  the  time, 
your  honor,”  pleaded  Bill. 

“Well,  if  you  were  there,”  inquired  the  judge, 
“what  came  after  the  showing  of  the  fire  at  Chi¬ 
cago?” 

“Right  after  that  scene,  there  was  an  accident 
and  the  show  was  held  up  for  about  five  minutes.” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  “I  was 
there  myself.  Case  dismissed.” 

Herbert  Hultgren,  ’35. 


RIGHT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

It  was  a  week  before  Billy’s  birthday  and  things 
were  very  quiet.  Billy  had  an  idea  that  the  rest 
of  the  family  knew  something  that  he  didn’t.  Betty 
kept  giving  him  queer  looks  and  giggling  at  him. 
Even  Mrs.  White  acted  a  little  bit  strange. 

Deciding  not  to  let  anyone  know  of  his  sus¬ 
picions,  Billy  kept  silent.  He  was  sure  Betty  couldn’t 
keep  an  important  secret  long.  But  two  days  passed, 
and  that  young  lady  proved  to  be  more  mysterious 
than  ever. 


One  morning  at  breakfast,  Billy  noticed  that 
both  Betty  and  her  mother  were  nervous.  They  kept 
looking  at  his  father  as  if  they  expected  him  to  do 
something,  but  he  seemed  interested  in  nothing  but 
food. 

He  raised  his  head  to  speak  to  Billy.  Mrs.  White 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  which  Betty  echoed.  Billy 
waited.  Mr.  White  cleared  his  throat. 

“Going  to  the  movies  this  afternoon,  son?”  he 
asked. 

Billy  knew  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him 
and  he  wanted  to  hud  out  why.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I 
haven’t  thought  of  it.”  Then  he  asked,  “Why,  Dad? 
Do  you  want  me  to  stay  at  home?” 

Mr.  White  began  coughing.  He  hadn’t  expected 
an  answer  like  that.  Trying  to  be  natural,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  no,  Billy.  I  thought  you  always  went 
to  the  movies  on  Saturday.” 

“I  know,  Dad,  but  I’m  just  saving  my  money.” 

“Well,  I  thought  I  might  like  to  see  a  good  movie 
myself.  How  would  you  like  to  go  with  me?”  said 
Mr.  White. 

“All  right,  Dad,”  Billy  agreed. 

All  through  the  movies  Billy  wondered  what  was 
going  on  at  home,  and  when  they  returned  he  knew 
that  whatever  it  was  had  already  happened. 

Early  the  next  morning  Billy  started  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate  before  anyone  else  was  up.  He  decided 
that  the  only  place  in  the  house  where  the  “thing” 
could  be  hidden  was  the  closet  under  the  inside 
cellar  stairs. 

At  first  he  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes.  He  just 
stared.  In  a  large  packing  case  was  a  printing 
press.  Someone  began  moving  upstairs.  Billy  hur¬ 
riedly  went  out  through  the  basement  into  the  back 
yard,  then  wandered  into  the  kitchen  to  find  his 
mother  getting  breakfast.  After  breakfast  he  went 
upstairs  and  started  planning  his  newspaper.  The 
first  thing  he  thought  about  was  a  name.  He  wanted 
something  original.  He  decided  to  call  it  the 
“Weekly  Whatsit.” 

The  following  morning  was  Billy’s  birthday. 
Billy  looked  like  the  most  surprised  person  on  earth 
when  he  saw  the  printing  press. 

“Whew,  Dad,”  he  gasped  between  breaths,  “I’d 
rather  have  that  than  a  million  dollars.  How’d  you 
ever  think  of  it?” 

Mr.  White  smiled.  “Don’t  thank  me,  son,  thank 
Betty.  It  was  her  idea,  and  a  good  part  of  her  money 
helped  to  buy  it.”  Silently  he  got  up,  marched 
across  the  room  and  gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  forehead. 
Betty  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She  never 
saw  her  brother  act  so  queerly. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  household  was  awa¬ 
kened  by  a  continuous  banging.  Billy  was  working 
his  printing  press.  At  breakfast  time,  he  came  into 
the  dining  room  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs: 
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“Whoohoo!  Wuxtrie!  Wuxtrie!  Whadaga  read? 
Right  this  way.  Gitcha  poipers  here!  Hot  off  the 
press!  Read  the  Weekly  Whatsit.  Special  edition. 
Only  five  cents  apiece!  Six  for  a  quarter  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  for  a  dollar!  Who’ll  be  first? 

Mr.  White  demanded  an  explanation  of  all  the 
excitement,  and  Billy  told  him  that  an  explanation 
would  cost  five  cents.  Mr.  White  smiled  and  reached 
into  his  pocvet. 

“Hov?  many?”  asked  Billy  with  an  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

“One!”  said  Mr.  White  smiling. 

He  turned  to  his  sister,  “How  about  you,  Betty?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  one  too,”  said  Betty. 

“hirst  you’ll  show  me  your  nickel,”  announced 
Bily. 

“Oh,  said  Betty,  “You  wouldn’t  charge  me, 
would  you?” 

“Why,  what  do  you  think —  the  William  White 
Publishing  Company  is  a  charitable  institution?” 

— Mary  Faro,  ’35 


JUST  A  SMILE 

Janet  Lane  leaned  disconsolately  against  the  edge 
cf  the  counter  and  sighed.  The  approach  of  a  hol¬ 
iday  week-end  had  made  the  shoppers  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  usual  and  she  was  tired.  Automatically 
she  began  to  rearrange  her  stock,  tossed  by  hurrying 
customers.  She  was  the  only  clerk  in  the  small 
circular  booth,  the  counter  of  which  was  heaped 
v.  ith  boutonnieres  and  bouquets  of  all  descriptions 
made  of  lovely  artificial  flowers.  “Won’t  I  be  glad 
when  closing  time  comes!”  she  thought  to  herself. 
“A  holiday  only  makes  more  work  for  us.  That’s 
not  the  customers’  fault  though,”  her  thoughts  went 
en  after  a  short  pause  as  she  saw  a  lady  approach!, 
ing  her  ounter.  “This  is  much  better  than  nothing. 
If  there  were  no  customers,  I  wouldn’t  have  any  pos¬ 
ition."  And  she  turned  with  a  quick  little  smile  to 
the  waiting  lady. 

After  that,  people  came  in  quick  succession  for 
a  while  and  Janet's  fingers  flew,  and  her  mind  was 
busy  as  she  tried  her  best  to  please  her  various  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  pretty  girl  in  blue  went  away  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  after  Janet  had  found  just  the 
kind  of  bright  flowers  that  she  wanted.  As  tired  as 
she  was,  Janet  could  not  help  being  interested  in  a 
purchase  by  a  worried  boy  about  ten  years  old.  He 
wanted  a  birthday  gift  for  his  mother,  but  the  wide 
\ariety  bewildered  him.  With  her  help  his  purchase 
was  finally  made  to  his  satisfaction  and  Janet  smiled 
mischievously  at  his  air  of  importance. 

A  short  time  later  a  tall  lady  beautifully  dressed 
in  gray  asked  for  violets.  Janet  showed  her  several 
bouquets,  but  to  no  avail.  Then  she  had  Janet  show 
her  practically  all  the  flowers  she  had,  but  didn’t  buy 


any.  The  lady  in  grey  thanked  her  briefly  and  went 
away,  but  Janet  imagined  that  she  looked  satisfied. 
“That’s  strange,”  she  thought,  but  soon  her  attention 
was  taken  by  more  customers  and  she  promptly  for¬ 
got  the  incident. 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed  when  a  girl  came 
to  take  her  place,  telling  Janet  that  the  manager 
wanted  to  see  her.  Mystified,  Janet  went  quickly  to 
the  office,  and  there  was  the  lady  in  gray  talking  to 
the  manager!  “Miss  Lane,”  said  the  manager  to  the 
amazed  girl,  “this  is  Miss  Precott,  our  new  managing 
director.  I  understand  that  she  has  just  been  to 
your  counter,  and —  well,  we  have  something  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you.”  Janet  thought  wildly  that  she  must 
have  offended  her  in  some  way.  “Sit  down,  Miss 
Lane,”  said  the  manager  genially.  “You  see  it’s  this 
way.  Miss  Prescott  has  a  reputation  to  maintain — 
and  so  has  this  store.  For  this  reason  when  she 
found  that  she  needs  an  assistont  she  wanted  to  find 
the  right  type  of  girl.  She  finally  decided  that  if  it 
were  possible  we  would  advance  someone  who  al¬ 
ready  worked  for  us.” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Prescott  taking  up  the  tale, 
“and  I  felt  that  to-day  would  be  a  good  test.  Any 
girl  who  can  really  take  an  interest  in  the  purchases 
of  her  customers  today  deserves  recognition,”  she 
said  with  a  laugh.  “I  know  how  busy  you’ve  been, 
and  how  tired  you  must  be.  So  asked  to  be 
shown  everything  from  electric  dishwashers  to  your 
bouquets!” 

“But,”  said  Janet,  still  puzzled,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  it?” 

‘Now  that  I’ve  found  you,”  said  Miss  Prescott 
with  a  satisfied  smile,  “that’s  what  your  work  is  going 
to  be —  making  all  our  girls  satisfied  and  smiling.” 

Later,  when  she  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
amazing  events  of  the  day,  Janet  said  to  herself,  “and 
to  think  that  I  almost  did  give  up  and  decide  I  was 
too  tired  to  try  to  be  pleasant!  I  guess  it  doesen’t 
do  anybody  any  harm  to  smile  once  in  a  while.”  And 
then  she  began  to  think  of  the  opportunities  the  fu¬ 
ture  now  held  for  her. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35 
A  MODERN  CINDERELLA 

Janet  Day  was  to  attend  the  “Senior  Prom.”  She 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  Well,  why  shouldn’t 
she  be?  Wasn’t  she  elected  the  most  popular  girl 
of  the  senior  class?  Didn’t  she  have  shiny,  golden 
hair,  and  lovely  blue  eyes?  Didn’t  she  resemble  a 
beautiful  goddess,  and  were  not  all  the  boys  crazy 
about  her? 

At  this  particular  time,  Janet  was  discussing  the 
prom  with  her  family.  Mother  and  Dad  realized  that 
their  beautiful  daughter  was  spoiled  by  the  compli¬ 
ments  paid  her  by  her  admiring  classmates.  It 
grieved  them  to  know  that  Janet  had  acquired  a  spark 
of  conceit. 
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“Of  course  I  expect  Martin  Taylor,  our  class 
president,  to  ask  me  to  accompany  him.  Oh,  I’m 
thrilled.  He’s  so  handsome.  I  wonder  who  Ginger 
Moore’s  escort  will  be.  She’s  simply  homely  and 
disgusting  with  her  hair  done  up  in  that  awful  pug 
and  her  old-fashioned  clothes,”  muttered  Janet  on 
applying  a  touch  of  lip  stick  to  her  saucy  mouth. 

“Ginger’s  hair  is  a  beautiful  auburn,  Janet.  Her 
face  is  very  sweet  and  she  is  the  most  intelligent 
girl  in  her  class,”  said  Daddy.  Secretly  he  admired 
Ginger.  He  often  wished  that  Janet  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  her  for  he  knew  how  hard 
Ginger  had  to  work.  Ginger  did  not  have  a  Daddy 
to  help  her  with  her  studies,  to  guide  her  over  the 
rough  steps  of  life,  and  to  do  cross-word  puzzles 
with  her. 

Pooh!”  scorned  Janet.  What  do  boys  care  about 
auburn  hair  that  is  tightly  pulled  in  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  a  sweet  face  that  looks  like  a  ghost?  Poor 
kid,  I  know  that  she  is  fond  of  Martin.  I  bet  he 
doesen’t  even  know  that  she  is  living.  I  wonder  what 
she  is  going  to  wear?  The  kids  at  the  school  say 
she’s  pretty  handy  with  a  needle.  Mary  Ellis  gave 
her  a  piece  of  white  satin  she  had  hanging  around.” 

Meanwhile  Ginger  was  slowly  walking  down  the 
path  that  led  to  her  old  home.  Her  bonnet  became 
untied  and  fell  hack.  The  wind  whipped  her  hair 
until  it  loosened  and  left  it  as  it  was  intended  to  be — 
lovely.  It  fell  about  her  face  in  glowing  curls.  Gin¬ 
ger  was  thinking  about  the  prom.  She  knew  it  was 
impossible  but  how  she  wished  that  Martin  Taylor 
would  ask  her  to  escort  him. 

“Hi,  there,  Angel  Face,”  called  out  Martin.  ’’Why 
Ginger,  your  hair!  Your  eyes!  You  look  beautiful! 
Don’t  you  ever  push  those  golden  curls  back  in  a 
tight  pug  again!”  Ginger  flushed  slightly. 

The  day  of  the  prom  arrived.  Janet  was  dressed 
in  a  divine  blue  velvet  gown.  Her  hair  was  arranged 
in  the  loveliest  manner  possible.  Her  face  was  made 
up  very  carefully.  Harry  Lane,  the  football  coach, 
was  escorting  her.  Janet  was  thrilled,  but  she  would 
have  preferred  Martin  Taylor. 

“Perhaps,”  she  said,  “he’s  taking  his  cousin  from 
Ohio.” 

At  the  prom  the  girls  were  all  beautifully  gowned. 
Everyone  looked  about  for  Martin  Taylor,  but  he  had 
not  yet  arrived.  He  was  to  lead  the  Grand  March 
and  they  were  all  waiting  for  him.  Janet,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  awaiting  his  arrival  eagerly. 

Suddenly  all  eyes  turned  towards  the  entrance. 
Martin  Taylor,  in  a  new  tuxedo,  entered  but  he  was 
not  the  big  attraction.  Beside  him,  with  her  tiny 
hand  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  was  a  gorgeous  crea¬ 
ture  dressed  in  white.  The  boys  and  girls  gasped. 

It  seemed  as  if  Martin  were  escorting  an  angel 
from  heaven.  The  beautiful  girl  had  lovely  auburn 
curls.  She  wore  the  most  exquisite  gown  in  the  hall. 
It  was  made  of  white  satin  and  cut  to  reveal  her 


charming  figure.  Her  face  was  enchanting.  It  was 
not  made  up  by  the  fingers  of  an  expert,  but  it  seemed 
to  typify  exactly  what  she  suggested  at  that  moment 
— an  angel.  Ginger  and  Martin  stepped  into  place 
amidst  murmurs  of  everyone  in  the  room.  The  band 
struck  up  and  the  Grand  March  commenced. 

Ginger  smiled.  She  was  happy. 

Violet  Galante  ,  ’35 

INSIDE  INFORMATION 

It  was  one  of  those  exceedingly  hot  days  in  July. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  and  the  blue  Sound 
lay  as  unconscious  as  a  lake  beneath  the  glaring  sun¬ 
light.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  and  the  beautiful 
great  houses  with  awnings  all  pulled  down,  seemed 
entirely  deserted. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
voices,  as  three  flying  figures  came  into  view. 

“T ’ll  race  you  boys  to  the  raft,”  cried  the  girl, 
as  she  splashed  into  the  shallow  water  with  the  two 
boys  close  at  her  heels. 

They  swam  with  swift,  even  strokes  until  they 
reached  the  raft,  the  girl  slightly  ahead.  As  they 
clambered  up  the  ladder,  one  of  the  boys  gave  a  long 
low  whistle,  “My  heavens,  Betty-Beth,”  he  said,  “you 
sure  can  swim!” 

But  before  Betty  had  time  to  thank  him  properly 
for  his  compliment,  the  other  interrupted  in  a  some¬ 
what  petulant  voice,  “Aw,  that  was  nothing;  she  had 
a  head  start  anyway!” 

Betty  merely  remarked,  “Is  that  so?  Just  wait 
and  see!”  and  with  that  retort  she  went  over  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  raft  and  dabbled  her  toes 
in  the  water,  as  an  incentive  to  thinking. 

“Oh  dear,”  she  thought,  “I’ve  got  to  do  something, 
quick.  This  is  not  even  funny  any  more.  If  those 
two  foolish  boys  don’t  stop  hanging  around,  I  don’t 
know  what  I’ll  do  If  they’d  only  take  turns;  but  if 
one  comes,  the  other  has  to,  too.  It’s  terrible  to  be 
so  popular.  I  wish  Johnny’d  help  me  out,  but  he’s 
the  most  useless  brother  I’ve  ever  seen.  I’ll  talk  to 
him  when  we  get  back!” 

With  this  she  jumped  up  and  went  over  to  join 
the  two  boys  who  were  actively  engaged  in  pushing 
each  other  off  the  raft. 

“Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Bet,”  said  Dick. 

“Dick  Trainer,  don’t  get  reckless;  they’re  not 
worth  it!”  And  with  this  candid  information,  she 
dived  off  the  raft  and  started  for  shore. 

Dick  and  Ted  were  after  her  in  an  instant,  and 
Ted  soon  caught  up.  “Are  you  going  to  play  tennis 
with  me  now?”  he  asked,  in  a  voice:  loud  enough  for 
Dick  to  hear. 

“She  is  not.”  answered  Dick,  and  he  also  volun¬ 
teered  the  information,  “Betty-Beth  is  going  to  ride 
with  me  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready.” 

“Oh,  she  is,  is  she?”  queried  Bet;  “Well,  guess 
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again-  I’m  going  in  and  I’m  going  to  stay  in  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.”  And  with  a  hurried  “So  long;  I’ll 
see  you  both  at  tea,”  she  scrambled  up  the  bank  and 
made  a  wild  dash  for  the  house,  a  brilliant  streak  of 
color  in  her  red  suit  and  cap. 

The  two  boys,  however,  were  not  in  such  a  hurry. 
After  walking  along  the  beach  for  a  moment  in  si¬ 
lence,  Dick  broke  out  impetuously,  “Why  can’t  you 
leave  my  girl  alone?”  To  which  Ted  replied,  in  what 
he  considered  his  most  sarcastic  manner,  “Your  girl, 
say,  how  do  y°u  get  that  way?”  This  most  affection¬ 
ate  farewell  over,  they  parted,  Ted  going  to  his  own 
home  and  Dick  returning  to  the  Lawton’s,  where  he 
was  spending  the  summer  with  Johnny,  Betty-Beth’s 
brother,  and  his  roommate  at  Yale. 

After  she  had  dressed,  Betty  went  in  search  of 
her  big  brother,  Johnny,  and  found  him,  much  to  her 
delight,  all  alone  out  on  the  porch,  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  cool  with  an  electric  fan  and  a  pitcher  of  lem¬ 
onade.  “Say,  Johnny,  is  Dick  really  and  truly  going 
to  stay  all  summer?”  she  asked. 

“Surely,  why  not”  giving  the  information  in  the 
offhand  manner  characteristic  of  him. 

“Oh,  nothing.  I  just  knew  I  was  going  away 
next  week,”  she  said  in  a  sweet  tone  of  voice.  “No, 
I  didn’t  mean  that;  but  goodness,  Johnny,  he  and  Ted 
hang  around  all  the  time  and  tell  me  how  crazy  they 
are  about  me  and  loads  more  ‘apple-sauce’,  and  what 
can  I  do?  I  don't  know  which  one  I  like  the  best, 
and  they’re  so  blamed  serious.  You’re  no  help  at 
all,  and  I’m  driving  Muz  and  Dad  crazy!”  When  this 
outburst  was  over,  she  picked-  up  a  book  and  pencil, 
and  hearing  no  reply  from  her  brother,  started  to  go 
out. 

Just  as  she  opened  the  door,  she  saw  the  car 
drive  up  with  Dad  and  Mother  in  it.  She  dropped 
the  book  and  pencil  on  the  floor  and  dashed  for  the 
car,  Johnny’s  last  words,  “You  must  know  which  one 
you  like  better.  I’ll  find  out,  and  you  can  bet  your 
last  nickel  on  that!”  fell  unheeded  on  her  ears. 

Johnny  bent  over  to  pick  up  the  book  and  saw 
on  the  cover  these  words,  “My  Own  Diary.” 

“Bet  I  can  find  out  and  relieve  the  hoys  of  the 
terrible  suspense,”  he  said,  half  aloud  and  half  to 
himself,  “  ‘twould  be  sort  of  mean,  though.” 

Nevertheless,  deeming  the  cause  worthy  of  the 
get,  he  retreated  to  his  room  and  commenced  to  read. 
‘‘Well,  for  heaven’s  sake,”  was  his  whole-hearted 
comment,  “this  is  better  than  ‘Life’  or  ‘Snappy 
Stories’  or  any  of  the  best.  What’s  this?”  and  he 
howled  with  laughter  as  he  read  over  the  last  few 
entries.  “Guess  this  will  put  an  end  tol  the  wild  ex¬ 
citement,  and  cool  down  the  fellows  some.  Doesn’t 
know  which  one  she  likes  best — doesn’t  she?  You’d 
never  know  it/  from  this.  Sister  mine  got  some  edu¬ 
cation  at  Prep!” 

This  is  what  he  saw: 

July  7th — Had  peachy  time  today.  Ted 


is  real  nice! 

July  8th — Guess  I  like  Dick  better  than 
Ted.  He’s  more  interestong  and  he  isn’t 
so  conceited. 

July  9th — Will  be  exceedingly  glad  to  get 
hack  to  school.  Have  to  have  a  good  time 
around  here  but  anxious  to  see  Bill  Mur¬ 
ray.  He’s  got  the  rest  of  them  all  ‘beat 
a  mile,’ 

Good  night,  Diary! 

Yes,  we  would  say  “Good-night,”  too.  In  fact, 
that  is  what  Ted,  Dick,  and  Johnny  all  said,  with 
emphasis. 

But  then,  you  can  never  tell  about  these  girls. 

C'onstance  Korabatsis,  ’35 

A  REVELATION 

Belva  Linsley,  a  thin  faced  little  girl  with  two 
large,  brown  braids  hanging  down  her  back,  sat,  at 
dusk,  peeling  potatoes  on  the  back  porch.  She  could 
hear  the  katydids  down  by  the  old  stream  calling  to 
their  mates.  As  it  is  on  many  summer  evenings  in 
Virginia,  the  air  was  very  warm  and  dry.  The  neck 
of  the  child’s  dress  was  open,  and  the  perspiration 
rolled  down  her  brown  throat  which  blended  with 
her  plain  brown  calico  dress.  She  took  pains  to  make 
the  potato  peelings  very  thin  as  her  Aunt  Maud  had 
taught  her  to  do.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  work, 
she  was  startled  by  a  shrieking  which  she  recognized 
to  be  Aunt  Maud’s  voice. 

“Belva,  B-e-l-v-a.”  Louder  and  louder  grew  the 
sound,  each  time  to  a  different  musical  scale.  By 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  Belva  knew  something  was 
wrong  so  she  hurried  through  the  old  screen  door, 
absent-mindedly  letting  it  bang.  She  met  her  aunt 
wearing  a  sour  look  that  indicated  her  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  the  slamming  of  the  door. 

“I’ve  just  had  word  from  Reuben  that  Tom’s  run 
away  over  to  his  farm.  Your  Uncle  Milton  needs 
him  tomorrow  to  help  with  the  marketing  so  you’ll 
have  to  go  and  fetch  him.  Take  Bessie  from  the 
stable;  then  both  of  you  can  ride  her  back.  Hurry 
home  as  soon  as  you  can,”  Aunt  Maud  informed  her. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Belva  was  in  the  stable  instruct¬ 
ing  the  hired  man  to  saddle  the  bony  mare,  for  she 
was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  potato  peeling  be¬ 
fore  her  aunt  could  call  her  back  to  finish  it.  She 
mounted  the  horse  and  drove  her  out  through  the 
stable  door  down  to  the  dirt  road.  On  each  side  of 
her,  there  were  tall  pine  trees  through  which  not  a 
breeze  was  stirring  except  now  and  then  when  a  hot 
breath  of  air  passed.  The  stillness  and  solitude  of 
the  lonely  trees  seemed  to  creep  in  upon  Belva  as  she 
rode  deeper  into  the  forest.  In  the  west  the  setting 
sun  made  a  lovely  silhouette  with  the  pines.  Soon 
the  darkness  would  surround  her  and  she  had  a  long 
distance  yet  to  go. 
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Amid  the  fading  shadows,  she  saw  a  huge  rock 
cliff  loom  up  before  her.  Immediately  she  began  to 
tremble  with  fear  for  there  was  an  old  superstition 
about  the  rock  which  she  had  heard  told  by  all  the 
old  people  around  Roanoke.  They  had  related  to 
her  that  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  confederate 
soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  war,  they  had  passed  by 
those  woods  beneath  the  towering  crag,  on  which 
stood  their  wives  and  children  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  bidding  them  farewell.  Among  the  crowd  of 
onlookers  was  a  young  woman  holding  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  As  her  husband  tramped  by,  she  became 
so  excited  that  she  accidentally  let  the  child  slip 
from  her  arms  and  go  tumbling  down  over  the  rocks 
below.  It  was  afterward  said  that,  if  one  passed  by 
there  all  alone  at  night,  one  could  hear  the  pitiful 
cries  of  the  baby  mingled  with  the  terrible  shrieks 
of  the  poor  mother.  This  scene  was  vividly  enacted 
in  Belva’s  mind,  and  she  began  to  listen  with  her  body 
tense  as  though  she  expected  to  hear  the  baby.  She 
tried  to  make  the  old  mare  hurry  by  the  spot  but  it 
stubbornly  refused  to  go  any  faster.  Its  rheumatic 
bones  shook  as  if  with  fright  until  Belva  began  to 
believe  it  knew  the  story  too.  Finally  she  approached 
the  end  of  the  forest  and  found  herself  in  an  open 
field  which  belonged  to  her  uncle  Reuben. 

It  seemed  hours  before  she  reached  the  end  of 
her  journey  at  the  farm  where  a  few  colored  servants 
were  still  laboring  faithfully.  Belva  got  off  the  mare 
and  entered  the  back  door  of  the  house,  as  usual 
letting  it  slam.  Uncle  Reuben  met  her,  “Hi,  there, 
Bel.  How’s  yer  Aunt  Maud?  Pritty  het  up  about 
Tom’s  runin’  off,  ain’t  she?  We’ll  go  see  if  we  can 
find  him.  C'ome  along.” 

They  found  him  swinging  in  the  hammock  with 
Reuben’s  wife,  Eliza.  She  had  a  kind  of  motherly 
attitude  toward  Belva  and  Tom,  and  understood  why 
they  disliked  their  prim  Aunt  Maud.  It  was  she  who 
had  told  them  of  their  dear  mother  who  had  died 
when  they  were  small  children.  When  she  saw  her 
husband  and  Belva,  she  greeted  them  cheerfully  and 
took  them  into  the  kitchen  to  taste  a  newly  made 
pie.  Very  soon  she  sent  Tom  and  Belva  on  their 
way  waving  to  them  with  a  broad  smile  on  her  face. 
Then  the  fast  approaching  darkness  swallowed  them 
up. 

Arriving  at  the  wood,  they  began  to  talk  about  the 
happenings  of  the  day  as,  they  jogged  along  on  the 
back  of  the  old  horse,  Bessie.  However,  their  conver¬ 
sation  did  not  seem  to  make  them  forget  the  ghost¬ 
liness  of  the  shadowy  pines  about  them.  The  hot 
air  began  to  hold  in  it  the  clean  scent  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  rain  storm  as  the  heat  lightning  flashed  through 
the  heavens.  Almost  instantly  the  big  drops  of  rain 
fell  in  sheets.  It  was  too  far  for  Belva  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  to  go  back  to  Uncle  Reuben’s,  so  they  kept  rid¬ 
ing  on  until  they  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  low  branches  of  a  thick  pine  tree  after  they  had 


tied  Bessie.  When  a  streak  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  sky,  they  saw  before  them  the  steep  rock  cliff. 

‘  Sis,  do  you  remember  that  story  about  the  cliff?” 
asked  Tom.  How  couid  she  forget! 

‘Yes,  Tom,  but  don  t  be  scared.  T’ain  t  nothin’ 
but  a  story  and,  besides,  what  harm  can  a  baby’s 
cryin’  do  to  you?  Just  a  baby  cryin’ —  say,  you’ve 
heard  little  Milton  yell  plenty  of  times  without  bein’ 
scared.”  She  tried  to  be  brave  as  she  lay,  a  trembl¬ 
ing  huddle,  beneath  the  tree.  She  didn’t  realize  that 
the  real  danger  was  being  beneath  the  wet  tree  dur¬ 
ing  the  lightning  storm.  Tom  began  to  whisper  a 
ciiildish  prayer  between  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
and  the  sobs  which  shook  his  small  body. 

Somehow  the  idea  came  to  Belva  that  she  and 
Tom  were  not  alone  in  the  forest.  She  could  almost 
ieel  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  her  cheek —  a  soft  hand 
she  knew  to  be  her  mother’s.  Yes,  her  mother  was 
with  them.  She  was  sure  of  it  now,  and  she  talked 
gently  to  her  mother,  begging  her  to  take  care  of 
Tom  and  her. 

“Tom,  listen  to  me.  We  ain’t  alone.  Now,  don’t 
be  frightened.  Mother’s  with  us,  Tom.  I  seemed  to 
feel  her  touch  me.  She’s  helpin’  us.”  Belva  reas¬ 
sured  herself  and  Tom  with  these  short  sentences 
until  they  both  sat  quietly  sensing  the  presence  of 
their  angel  mother.  No  longer  did  the  rock  frighten 
them  but  seemed  rather  to  protect  them.  For  a  long 
while  they  sat  thus  waiting  for  the  storm  to  stop; 
however,  they  soon  heard  a  carriage  coming  down  the 
narrow  road.  It  was  Uncle  Milton  who  had  come  to 
find  them  and  safely  take  them  home  again. 

That  night  after  Belva  was  comfortbly  tucked 
away  in  her  feather  bed,  she  added  a  new  prayer  to 
the  usual  one.  “Dear  mother,  thank  you  for  helpin’ 
Tom  and  me.  Its  so  much  nicer  livin’  now,  mother, 
since  I  know  you  are  by  me  all  the  time  arid  I  can 
talk  to  you.  I’m  terribly  sleepy  now,  mother,  so 
good  night.” 

— Rhoda  Davis,  ’35 


First  Hobo  (surveying  stream  of  pleasure  seek¬ 
ers:  “I  ’ates  ’olidays.” 

Second  Hobo:  “Yes,  makes  yer  feel  common  when 
nobody  ain’t  workin’.”  — School  Life 


Timid  Referee  (in  a  football  game) :  “Now  the 
least  thing  I  wish  for  is  unpleasantness.” 

Truculent  Player:  “Have  you  any  more  last 
wishes?” 

— Yorkshire  Sports,  England 


Teacher:  “What’s  a  fort,  Tommy?” 

Tommy:  “A  place  for  soldiers.” 

Teacher:  “That’s  right.  And  what’s  a,  fortress?” 
Tommy:  “A  place  for  the  soldiers’  wives.” 

— School  Life 


FUGITIVE 

I  am  tired  of  hill  and  valley, 

And  the  monotony  of  town; 

For  an  old  desire  creeps  o’er  me 
When  the  sun  is  going  down, 

When  the  gentle  winds  of  evening 
Blows  across  the  gleaming  bay. 

Tis’  then  Adventure  calls  me 
And  bids  me  sail  away. 

Where  the  tropic  islands  beckon 
And  coral  reefs  say,  “Come,” 

I  can  hear  the  trade  winds  sighing 
And  the  blue  waves’  drowsy  hum; 

Oh,  my  soul  is  swinging,  swinging. 

Out  beyond  the  farthest  sea, 

Where  those  tropic  islands  beckon 
With  a  lure  that’s  all  for  me. 

I  shall  slip  away  at  moonrise 
With  a  full  sail  unfurled 

Down  a  path  of  shining  silver 
That  leads  across  the  world; 

For  I’m  tired  of  hill  and  valley 

And  I  can  hear  the  trade-winds  croon. 

Oh,  I’ll  be  off  to  meet  Adventure 
With  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

William  A.  Harron,  ’35. 


SUNSET 

The  bright  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills 

And  casts  weird  shadows  o’er  the  glades  and  rills 
It  throws  myriads  of  colored  light 

And  gives  sound  proof  of  His  great  might. 

It  paints  the  landscape  every  shade  — 

Blue,  violet,  crimson,  jade  — 

Till  slowly  it  glides  out  of  sight 
And  then  gives  way  to  coming  night. 

Charles  Connors'  35. 


A  MOTHER’S  PRAYER 
Her  slender  heels  click  past  the  door 
With  step  so  light  and  carefree, 

Head  high,  lips  curved  in  youth’s  gay  smile  — 
“Oh,  God,  may  thus  she  always  be! 

“Keep  her  apart  from  sorrow’s  care. 

May  never  time  that  smile  erase, 

Which,  with  the  shining  rays  of  hope, 

Lights  now  her  joyous  face. 

“Dear  Father,  help  her  to  do  right, 

Beneath  her  burdens  to  be  strong  — 

Hear  now  her  mother’s  humble  prayer  — 

Oh,  guide  her  through  her  whole  life  long.” 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 

A  SLEEPING  BABY 
A  baby  cheek  so  soft  and  fair, 

With  a  tiny  dimple  nestling  there; 

A  baby  mouth  in  sweet  repose, 

Perfect  in  shape  —  a  velvet  rose. 

Under  her  chin,  a  chubby  hand 
Holding  hearts  like  an  iron  band. 

A  sleeping  elf,  a  treasured  pearl, 

An  angel,  yet  a  baby  girl. 

Florence  Cowhan,  ’35. 

OH,  GENTLE  SPRING! 

Oh,  gentle  spring  has  come  once  more 
With  flowers  budding  as  before, 

With  birds  that  sing  a  sweet  refrain. 

Oh,  fentle  spring  has  come  again- 

How  good  to  see  the  robin  red 

Who’s  just  come  back  from  southland  bed, 

How  good  to  see  the  bluebird,  too, 

Who  loves  to  sing  his  song  anew. 

Oh,  gentle  spring!  We  love  you  so 
We  always  hate  to  see  you  go, 

For  there  will  be  a  whole  long  year 
Before  another  spring  is  here. 

Betty  Paulsen,  ’36. 
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LOVELINESS 

Along  life’s  path  lies  loveliness 
If  one  takes  time  to  see. 

The  world’s  aglow  with  happiness 
For  those  who  find  the  key. 

This  key  lies  not  in  luxury 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  fame. 

It  lies  in  all  things  worthy 
And  beautiful  to  name: 

The  gentle  glow  of  rosy  dawn, 

The  twilight’s  purple  hue, 

The  quiet  step  of  new  born  fawn 
On  grasses  wet  with  dew. 

The  rippling  stream  and  lofty  hill, 

The  bits  of  fresh  moist  sod, 

The  lovely  songs  of  birds  who  trill 
Their  music  up  to  God. 

The  clear  sweet  peal  of  church  bell, 
Chiming  on  Sabbath  morn 
That  once  again  it  may  tell 
Of  the  spirit  newly  born. 

The  tenderness  of  young  love’s  dreams 
Of  sweet  and  new-found  bliss, 

No  life  can  be  complete  it  seems 
Without  such  love  as  this. 

The  harmony  of  hearth  and  home, 

The  friends  we  love  so  dear, 

■ 

There’s  loveliness  where  ’ere  we  roam; 
It  is  forever  near. 

Betty  Parshley,  ’35. 


LONGING 

There  is  a  longing  that  is  calling  me 
Back  to  the  good  old  New  Hampshire  hills, 
Back  to  the  mountains  so  full  of  songs 
Of  the  birds,  of  the  brooks,  of  the  rills. 

Back  to  the  pine-needle  paths  I  once  trod; 
Where  the  pink  mountain  laurel  grows  best; 
To  the  shady  pool  where  I  used  to  swim, 

To  the  spot  where  the  phoebe  builds  her  nest. 

So  back  I  shall  go  when  school  is  done; 

Back  where  contented  again  I  will  be; 

Back  to  the  tall  old  pine-forest  trees, 

To  the  sounds  and  sights  so  dear  to  me. 

Marjorie  Smith,  ’37. 


THE  WEST  WIN'D 

The  wild  west  wind  means  much  to  me, 

It's  something  akin  to  a  friend; 

Telling  me  of  the  tossing  sea, 

Of  pirate  ships  that  wind  and  wend. 

Of  buildings  towering  to  the  sky, 

Of  meadows  green,  and  rivers. deep, 

Of  gloomy  forest.:  and  mountains  high, 

Of  crags  where  the  wild  goats  sleep. 

I’ve  often  wished  that  I  could  go 
A  travelling  with  the  wind  so  high. 

Far  off  to  the  land  of  snow, 

Or  cross  the  desert  still  and  dry. 

But  I  am  doomed  to  rest  at  home, 

Never  to  see  a  longed-for  sight; 

Yet  under  the  gorgeous  starry  dome 

I’ll  dream  and  dream  the  livelong  night. 

Thomas  Meagher,  ’35. 

WEARY  FEET 

Weary  feet,  so  tired  of  traveling, 

Striving  toward  the  home  light  dear, 

Weary  feet,  go  home,  go  home; 

The  light’s  up  yonder;  the  road  is  clear. 

Weary  feet,  the  hearth  fire’s  burning, 
Sending  forth  its  warming  gleam, 

Weary  feet,  go  home,  go  home; 

Bring  to  life  a  mother’s  dream. 

Weary  feet,  the  long  trek’s  ended, 

Here  you'll  now  a  welcome  find. 

Weary  feet,  you’re  home,  you’re  home; 
And  the  long  hard  trail  is  left  behind. 

Florence  Cowhan,  ’35. 

A  SPRING  SUNRISE 

The  sun  came  up  beyond  the  hills, 

Beyond  the  distant  peaks  and  rills; 

And  rosy  red,  she  showed  her  might 
In  conquering  all. the  mists  of  might. 

All  nature  woke  at  break  of  dawn; 

Sweetly  rose  her  voice  in  song. 

The  birds  began  their  happy  trills 

And  filled  the  world  with  joyful  thrills. 

The  dew  reflected  each  bright  ray 
And  shyly  made  the  shadows  play. 

Half  day,  half  night..  The  soft  pale  light 
Of  dawn’s  cool  sunrise  soon  grew  bright. 

John  Given,  ’35. 


.  S.  TRAFFIC  SQUAD 
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THE  DANCE  OF  SCHOOL  EVENTS 


THE  OPERETTA 

On  Friday  evening,  April  26,  1935,  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  greeted  the  performance  of 
“The  Gypsy  Rover,”  staged  by  the  Woburn  High 
School  Musical  Clubs  in  the  Woburn  High  School 
Auditorium,  under  the  diretcion  cf  Miss  Marguerite 
C.  Burns. 

The  Wcburn  High  School  Orchestra,  and  the 
Woburn  High  School  Band  furnished  the  music  for 
the  occasion,  and  Miss  Doris  Drisko  was  accompan¬ 
ist  for  the  entire  affair.  Much  credit  is  due  each 
member  of  the  cast,  and  to  Miss  Burns,  who  coached 
so  efficiently. 

“The  Gypsy  Rover,”  by  May  Howes  Dodge  and 
•A  hn  Wilson  Dodge,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  light  operettas,  and,:  as  presented  on  the  evening 
of  April  26,  proved  to  be  very  enjoyable. 

In  charge  of  tickets  for  the  evening’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  were  Miss  Ethel  Bascom,  Mr.  Wilford  Wal¬ 
ker,  and  Mr.  Charles  Roache.  George  Harris  was 
stage  manager;  Joseph  Roscillo,  assistant;  and  Nel¬ 
son  Brown  was  in  charge  of  properties. 

“  T  HE  GYPSY  R  0 V  E  R ” 

Cast  of  Characters  —  in  Order  of  Appearance 

Rcb — The  Gypsy  Rover  . Walter  Doherty 

Carles — Gyps3''  lad  in  love  with  Zara  Adolph  Galante 

Den  . John  Matthews 

Marga— Gypsy  violinist  . Frances  Elenchuk 

Meg — Rob’s  foster  mother  . Janet  Booker 

Pedrc — Meg’s  husband  . Richard  McDonough 

Zara — The  belle  of  the  gypsy  camp  Dorothy  McGarry 
Lady  Constance — Daughter  of  Sir  Geo.  Martendale 


Evelyn  Cornett 

Lord  Craven — An  English  fop  . Robert  Turner 

Sinfo  . . Donald  DeLuca 

Marto  . Thomas  Meagher 

Sir  Geo.  Martendale — An  English  Country 

Gentleman  .  Joseph  Griffin 

Dolores  . Bessie  Zimbel 

Dorothea  . Mary  McGann 

Gertrude  . Jeannette  Hoff 

Nina — Sir  George’s  daughter . Gladys  Towse 

Captain  Jerome — In  lovej  with  Nina  Malcolm  Sawyer 
Lackey  . Andrew  McHugh 


Laura  . Margaret  Waters 

Sir  Francis  McCorkle — A  London  song  publisher 

Henry  Murray 

Eleanor  .  Mildred  Comer 

Sir  T-  by  Lyon  . Nelson  Brown 

TAMBOURINE  DANCE— Marian  Cannon,  Emelie  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Elsa  Hanson,  Ethel  Halbert,  Jeannette  Har¬ 
kins,  Anna  McGovern,  Dorothy  Moore,  Helen  Nar- 
kiewich. 

FAIRYLAND  DANCE — Margaret  Dobbins,  Anna  Du- 
dar,  Estelle  Krupsky,  Anna  Marshall,  Virginia  Mc- 
Caunn,  Kathryn  McNaney,  Melva  Nutile,  Mary 
O'Donnell. 

GYPSY  CIJ  LDREN— Peter  Cassanos,  Edward  Tu- 
menos,  Betty  Mae  Burns,  Marguerite  Carrns,  Billie 
Burns,  Leo  Riley. 

GYPSYLAND  DANCE— Marion  Anderson,  Olga  Bush- 
inick,  Anna  Gilgun,  Dorothy  McGarry,  Helen  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  June  Tuttle,  Nelson  Brown,  Adolph 
Galante,  John  Matthews,  Everett  Mawn,  Henry 
Murray,  Malcolm  Sawyer. 

JCCKEY  DANCE — Rcse  Danna,  Bernice  Flynn,  Helen 
Hardy,  Jeannette  Harkins,  Catherine  Mclsaac, 
Lillian  White. 

Girls  in  the  Ensemble 

Helen  Ball,  Constance  Brady,  Mary  Brown,  Mar¬ 
garet  Carton,  Ruth  Creighton,  Blanche  Craigie,  Al- 
dora  Crawford,  Isabelle  Dwyer,  Ruth  Erwin,  Beverly 
Harkins,  Jennie  Jurewich,  Dorothy  Lawn,  Lillian 
MacDonald,  Mary  McDonough,  Anna  McKeown,  Lu¬ 
cille  Miner,  Gladys  Noel,  Mildred  Olson,  Grace  Porter, 
Dorothy  Porter,  Ethel  Queen,  Wilhelmina  Rafter, 
Pearl  Smith,  Dorothy  Winchester. 

Boys  in  the  Ensemble 

Lester  Anderson,  John  Baker,  Fred  Carroll,  Leo  Cos¬ 
tello,  Bernard  Harkins,  George  Leanos,  Harold  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Arnold  Norwood,  Stanley  Pszolo,  Guy  Paris, 
Joseph  Rcscillo,  John  Spencer,-  Albert  Tebbetts, 
Henry  Van  Gelda,  George  Walsh. 

Synopsis  of  Scenes 

Act  I — A  Gvp-.y  Camp  near  London. 

Act  II — A  room  in  the  heme  of  Sir  George  Marten- 
tendale.  Two  weeks  later. 

Act  III — Same  as  Act  II.  Two  years  later. 


SOME  OF  OUR  (OPERETTA  STARS 
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Musical  Numbers 
Accompanist  —  Doris  Drisko 

Mutual  . Harold  Bennett 

Army  and  Navy  March  .  . .  .Arranged  by  J.  E.  Maddy 

Campfire  Medley  . Arranged  by  J.  E.  Maddy 

Woburn  High  School  Band 
Act  I 

See  the  Light  Appear  . Ensemble 

Come  My  Friends  and  Sup  with  Me  Rob  and  Ensemble 

Play  Fiddle  Play  . Don  and  Marga 

Tambourine  Dance  . Gypsy  Gii'ls 

Long,  Long  Ago  . Meg  and  Pedro 

Fairyland  . Rob,  Children  and  Fairies 

Gypsyland  . Zara,  Carlos  and  Gypsies 

Oh,  to  be  Happy  and  Gay  . Constance 

Love  Will  Find  You  Some  Day  ..Constance  and  Rob 

Jockey  Dance  . English  Girls 

Nothing  Beats  a  Hunting  Day  Sir  Geo.  and  Ensemble 

Play  Gypsie,  Dance  Gypsies . 

Sir  George,  Dolores  and  Ensemble 
Finale  . Sir  George,  Constance  and  Ensemble 


In  a  Persian  Market  . Albert  W.  Ketelby 

Rakoczky  March  . Hungarian  Melody 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  . Johannes  Brahms 

Woburn  High  School  Orchestra 
Act  II 

Bind  the  Tresses  of  the  Bride  . Girls 

Specialty  Dance  . Dorothea  and  Gertrude 

One  Night  of  Love  . Constance 

Listen  Lady  Fair . Constance  and  Rob 

We  Are  Merry  Robbers  . Sinfo  and  Marto 

Moon,  Moon,  Moon  . Nina  and  Jerome 

They  Say  Girls  Can’t  Keep  Secrets  Constance  &  Girls 
Take  Him  from  My  Sight 

Sir  George,  Rob,  Constance  and  Ensemble 


Invercargill  . Alex  F.  Lithgow 

Atlantis  . V.  F.  Safranek 

Military  Escort  . Harold  Bennett 

Hillcrest  Overture  . Carl  Webber 

Woburn  High  School  Band 
Act  III 

L ’Amour  —  Toujours  —  L ’Amour  . Laura 

Solo  Dance  . Dolores 

Once  Upon  a  Time  . Eleanor 

Reprise  . Constance  and  Rob 

Finale  . Ensemble 


Ticket  Committee:  Mr.  Wilford  Walker,  Miss  Ethel 
Bascom,  Mr.  Charles  Roache. 

Make-Up  Committee:  Miss  ^Eleanor  (James,  Miss 
Margaret  Feeney,  Miss  Mary  Burke,  Miss  Helen 
Salmon. 

Posters  by  students  in  Art  Department:  Miss  M. 
Maude  Morton,  Supervisor;  Catherine  Cause,  Wal¬ 
ter,  Carroll,  Milton  Hickox,  Raymond  Hinxman, 
Mildred  Olson,  John  Tumenas,  Mary  Touzian,  Geo. 
Walsh,  Walter  Wilcox. 


WOBURjN  HIGH 
VIOLINS 

Frances  Elenchuk 
Emelie  Gallagher 
Frank  Craigie 
Julia  Falos 
Rose  Palage 
Florence  Keller 
Virginia  Sargent 
Robert  Halbert 
Anna  Dudar 
Jennie  Hrenchuk 
Margaret  McDonough 
Marion  Barden 
Marguerite  Hickey 
Ralph  Collazzo 

’CELLOS 
Milton  Heald 
Lucille  Trudeau 
STRING  BASS 
John  Mikoluk 

TUBA 

George  Harris 
PIANO 

Barbara  Skinner 
Mary  Callahan 
Doris  Wheaton 
PERCUSSION 
Joseph  Foley 
Ralph  Stevens 

BARITONE 
Robert  Temple 


SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

CLARINETS 
Doris  Drisko 
Francis  Kelley 
Marion  McLaughlin 
Charles  McCauley 
George  Walsh 
SAXOPHONES 
Esther  Reeves 
Eleanor  Costello 
Pauline  McLaughlin 
Joan  Kerrigan 
Lydia  White 

TRUMPETS 
Henry  Murray 
Elizabeth  Hurld 
Barbara  Webster 
Hubert  R,obinson 
Robert  Bradley 
Robert  Matson 
Richard  Tilton 
FRENCH  HORN 
Gregory  Nazarian 
MELLOPHONES 
Robert  Batten 
Charles  Bemis 

TROMBONES 
Lloyd  King 
John  Huckins 

VIOLA 

Dorothy  McGarry 
Elizabeth  Callahan 


WOBURN'  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
George  Bravacos,  Drum  Major 


CLARINETS 
Doris  Drisko 
Francis  Kelley 
Edmund  Brown 
Marion  McLaughlin 
Charles  McCauley 
George  Walsh 
Charles  Collazzo 
Beverly  Barry 
FRENCH  HORN’ 
Gregory  Nazarian 
MELLOPHONES 
Robert  Batten 
Peter  Cassanos 

TUBA 

George  Harris 

TRUMPETS 
Henry  Murray 
Earbara  Webster 
Elizabeth  Hurld 
Robert  Bradley 
Richard  Tilton 
Richard  Cavicchi 
Roland  Dickson 
Edward  Sweeney 
Edward  Clark 
Daniel  Kelley 


SAXOPHONES 
Esther  Reeves 
Joseph,  Roscillo 
Eleanor  Costello 
Pauline  McLaughlin 
Joan  Kerrigan 
Lydia  White 
William  McLean 
ALTO  HORN 
Charles  Bemis 
Charles  Bradley 
TROMBONES 
Lloyd  King 
John  Huckins 
Fred  Peary 
BARITONE 
Robert  Temple 
Ralph  Stevens 
SOUSAPHONE 
John  Baker 
PERCUSSION 
Joseph  Foley 
Elisha  Grant 
Margaret  Papparlardo 
Francis  Meehan 
Robert  Hennessey 
Cameron  Greene 


School  Activities 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  seventy-first  Prize  Speaking  Contest  was 
held  in  the  school  auditorium  on  March  22d.  The 


program  was  as  follows: 

High  School  March  .  Fulton 

High  School  Orchestra 

Incentives  to  Patriotism  .  Procter 

John  F.  Given 

The  Prayer 


Marguerite  Burr  Tracy 

Rakoczny  March  .  Hungarian  Melody 

High  School  Orchestra 

The  Mourning  Veil  .  Anon 

Eleanor  J.  Buttimer 

Da  Lettla  Boy  .  Daly 

Robert  F.  Mobbs 

Vocal  Solo:  The  Old  Refrain  . Arr.  by  Kreisler 

Janet  Booker 

How  the  Great  Guest  Came .  Markham 


Fleurette  . . 

Margaret  M.  Hutchinson 

The  Rosary 

John  H.  Connolly 

Polly  of  the 

High  School  Orchestra 
Circus  . 

The  Laurels 

Dorothy  V.  Larson 
of  a  Mother  . 

Joseph  P.  Connolly 
Judges 

Charles  H.  Rogers  Raymond  G.  Flynn 
Mary  V.  R,owan 

The  Thunderer  .  Sousa 

High  School  Orchestra 

The  first  prize  for  the  girls  was  won  by  Dorothy 
V.  Larson,  ’36,  and  the  first  prize  for  the  hoys  by 
John  H.  Connolly,  ’37.  Margaret  M.  Hutchinson  and 
Robert  F.  Mobbs  were  awarded  second  prize. 

The  long  hours  of  practice  and  untiring  effort 
of  all  the  contestants,  under  the  capable  direction 
of  Miss  Ranney,  was  very  evident  in  their  splendid 
performance. 

THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

The  class  of  1935  presented  its  annual  Senior 
Class  play  on  Friday  evening,  March  1,  1935,  to  a 
very  appreciative  audience.  The  play  selected  was 
“The  Late  Christopher  Bean,”  by  Sidney  Howard. 
The  original  stage  production  had  a  successful  run 
on  Broadway,  as  did  the  movie  by  the  same  name, 
starring  the  late  Marie  Dressier  and  Lionel  Barry¬ 


A  painter,  named  Christopher  Bean,  had  died  in 
a  New  England  village,  leaving  only  a  few  dirty 
canvases  to  pay  his  doctor’s  bills.  It  was  a  mild 
surprise  to  Doctor  Haggert  and  his  family  when  an 
old  friend  of  Bean’s  dropped  in  and  paid  Bean’s 
old  bill  and  took  away  only  a  couple  of  pictures  as 
mementos.  It  was  a.  bigger  surprise  when  another 
friend  of  Bean’s  turned  up  on  a  similar  errand,  and 
the  biggest  of  all  when  a  New  York  critic  arrived 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
artist.  It  was  overwhelming  when  they  learned  that 
Christopher’s  daubs  were  worth  a  fortune — and  how 
they  scurried  to  find  them!  One  was  in  the  chicken 
coop,  and  the  daughter  of  the  house  had  painted 
some  flowers  on  the  back  of  another;  and  Abby, 
the  servant  girl,  had  a  portrait  of  herself  in  her 
rocm.  A  mad  scramble  ensued  with  Abby  in  the 
thick  of  it.  And  always  in  the  scramble,  the  effect 
on  the  character  of  those  involved  was  uppermost; 
always  there  was  the  flurry  and  distress  of  minds 
under  the  turmoil  of  action;  always  through  it  was 
the  lovable  simplicity  of  Abby  whom  Christopher 
had  secretly  married  long  ago. 

CHARACTERS 


(In  Order  of  Appearance) 

Dr.  Haggett  .  George  Bravacos 

Susan  Haggett  .  Ruth  Child 

Abby  . Helen  McLaughlin 

Mrs.  Haggett .  Barbara  Brown 

Ada  Haggett  . Betty  Parshley 

Warren.  Creamer  .  Leonard  Peterson 

Fallant  .  John  Given 

Rosex  .  Raphael  Martini 

Davenport  .  George  Rudianko 

Directed  by  .  Horace  Seely 

Stage  Manager . Nelson  Brown 


more. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Daddy  Walker:  “What  did  Daniel  Webster  do?” 

Kelly:  “He  discovered  the  dictionary.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Daddy:  “Who  was  Noah  Webster?” 

Ryan:  “Daniel  Webster’s  wife.” 

***** 

Miss  Bascomb:  “Anderson,  it’s  bad  enough  to 
have  written  this  note  yourself,  but  can’t  you  spell 
‘hospital’  right  yet?” 

Andersen:  “Oh,  I’m  smart.  I  had  to  make  it 
look  good  because  my  mother  can’t  spell  it  right 
either.” 

***** 

ONE  OF  MR,.  WALKER  S  FAMOUS  SPEECHES 

“Rose,  if  you  would  spend  more  of  your  time 
mornings  on  history  rather  than  with  those  young 
sophomore  boys,  I  think  you  would  do  better  work 
in  history.  However,  I  sympathize  with  you;  I 
was  the  same  way  when  I  was  in  high  school.  I 

married  the  girl.” 

***** 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

Bob  Payne  spells  the  word  “condemn”  c-o-n- 
d-e-n-m-e-d-e-d. 

Pupils  get  5%  for  just  standing  up  in  Room  16. 

George  Bravacos  doesn’t  like  to  be  bossy,  but 
just  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  as  the  Captain  of  the 
Traffic  Squad. 

F.  Gonsalves  is  going  to  be  a  hermit  when  he 
graduates. 

V.  Galante  is  going  to  be  a  movie  actress. 

B.  Papas  is  going  to  bo/  an  “Old  Maid.” 

Mr.  Walker  didn’t  smile  once  on  April  16,  the 
fourth  period. 

We  are  creating  a  consciousness  of  silence  in 


IB.  Listen  for  the  Fitzpatrick  laugh. 

DeLuca  and  Cassanos  say  they  are  having  the 
time  of  their  life  at  the  Rotary,  Club  every  Tuesday. 

Ferullo  and  Gavin  took  their  girls  to  a  show  at 
the  Met.  on  the  night  of  the  senior  play.  W’here’s 
your  school  spirit,  boys? 

B.  Buttimer  is  going  to  be  a  nun. 

J.  Danizio  is  going  to  be  a  teacher. 

Gleaned  from  Shorthand  Transcriptions: 

“One  het  day,  last  summer,  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  thin  clothes,  entered  a  Broadway  cafe  (car)  and 
sitting  (seating)  himself  upset  (opposite)  a  stout 
old  gent  (gentleman)  said: — ” 


“You  couldn’t  find  the  clam  (calm)  center  of 
a  storm  if  your  life  depended  on  it.” 


And  the  Aurora  Borealis  doesn’t  even  recognize 
itself  when  transcribed  this  way:  Ayroralorsealist! 
***** 

Cagnina  must  have  been  thinking  of  “Get  Along, 
Little  Donkey,  Get  Along”  when  he  wrote  in  Office 
Practice  recently  that  he  was  using  a  “Burro’s” 
machine!  And  just  listen  to  Ferullo  when  he  talks 
about  the  rheumatic  (rhythmic)  action  of  the  same 
machine! 

JUNIOR  NOTES 
II  B  I 

We  are  the  class  of  II  B  I, 

We  do  our  work,  we  have  our  fun. 

Some  among  us  are  quite  smart, 

But  others  are  quite  dumb. 

There’s  Opal  always  chewing  gum, 

And  William  David,  the  cleverest  one. 

There’s  Kenneth  Corduck,  qquite  a  sheik 
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And  Elsie  Crawford,  oh,  so  meek! 

There’s  Rita  and  Doris,  the  class  vamps; 

At  basketball  they  think  they’re  champs. 

And  Walter  Wincliell,  welcome  to  you, 

You’re  always  telling  us  something  new. 

There’s  Irene  Fagner,  very  sweet, 

And  Cavanaugh,  yes,  he’s  still  asleep. 

There’s  M.  Gonsalves  and  can  she  dance! 

And  Herbie  and  Helen — oh,  there’s  romance. 

Our  quietest  girl  is  A.  Patrillo 
And  Joe  DeVito’s  our  football  hero. 

We’ve  Tommie  Dobbins,  big  and  tall 
And  Neil  Doherty  so  very  small. 

Evelyn  Rix  is  our  Kupie  doll. 

Jimmie  Cannon’s  a  quiet  boy, 

And  never  a  teacher  does  he  annoy. 

Our  best  stenographer  is  Claire  Watt, 

While  Ruth  Channing’s  the  best  at  Art. 

There’s  Barbas  and  Bane,  each  a  class  clown 
Who  turn  our  classrooms  upside  down. 

Doris  Drisko  is  the  class  musician 
And  E.  Wheaton's  a  girl  of  ambition. 

Helen  Gallagher  is  a  big  girl,  too; 

In  fact  she  stands  just  3  feet  2. 

Pauline  and  Jessie,  two  class  chums, 

Are  never  in  class  with  lessons  undone. 

Nice  things  we  know  about  Helen  K. 

But  to  save  me,  I  can’t  her  last  name  say. 

When  you’ve  read  this  over, 

I  think  you’ll  say, 

“No  wonder  the  teacher’s  hair  is  grey.” 

— Rita  Dobbins,  ’3G 


Miss  Canty:  “What  is  paradox?” 

W.  Wilcox:  “Paradox  is  the  plural  of  paradise.” 


Teacher:  “Whatever  you  have  in  your  mouth, 

come  up  and  put  it  in  the  basket.” 

G.  Walton:  “I  wish  I  could.  It’s  a  toothache.” 


Mother:  “What’s  all  the  noise  in  here?” 

Pupil:  “Oh,  grandfather’s  trying  to  show  father 
how  to  do  my  homework.” 


Miss  Doherty:  “What  does  euphony  stand  for?” 
Bright  Student:  “That’s  a  song.” 

Miss  Doherty:  “Explain  yourself.” 

Bright  Student:  “Euphony  and  me  for  you.” 


Miss  Gilmore:  “Who  discovered  America?” 

M.  Woods:  “Ohio.” 

Miss  Gilmore:  “No,  Columbus  did.” 

M.  Woods:  “Yes’m,  Columbus  was  his  first  name.” 


Miss  Walsh  (to  class) :  “Everything  I  say  to  you 
goes  in  one  ear  and  comes  out  through  the  other.” 

P.  Connolly:  “Is  that  why  we  have  two  ears,  Miss 
Walsh?” 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Miss  Salmon  to  C.  Turner  :  “If  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed—?” 

C.  Turner  (absent  mindedly) :  “Draw  diagonals 
AE  to  AC.” 


Miss  Canty  to  “Scotty”  Kelly:  “Have  you  all  your 
sentences  up  to  date  in  your  notebook?” 

Scotty:  “Oh,  course!” 

Miss  Canty:  “Let  me  see  your  notebook;  just  as  I 
thought,  October  31,  1934;  January  3,  1935;  and  the 
next  is  March.” 


SONGS 

“Get  Goin” —  In  the  corridors 

“How  Do  I  Know  It’s  Sunday” —  Homework 

“I  Can’t  Go  on  Likei  This” —  Getting  “E’s” 

“I  Just  Couldn’t  Take  It”  — The  pink  card 

“Temptation” —  To  cheat 

“Once  in  a  Blue  Moon” — <  A  sub  in  Latin 


SOME  OF  OUR  HOLLYWOOD  STAR,S 
R.  Trainor  —  Joan  Crawford 
E.  Welch  —  Anita  Page 
J.  Bushman  —  Sylvia  Sidney 
E.  Cameon  —  Ginger  Rogers 
E.  Dulong  —  Gloria  Stewart 
M.  Foley  —  Barbara  Stanwyck 

A.  Haley  —  Irene  Dunn 

J.  Hrenchuck  —  iSunya  Slane 

B.  Mintes  —  Wendy  Barrie 

C.  Nordonu  — (Greta  Garbo 
E.  O’Connor  —  Ann  iSothern 

I.  Pavluck  —  Ruby  Keeler 
R.  Robertson  —  Ina  Clare 
M.  Smyth  —  Dixie  Lee 

J.  Stamates  —  Kay  Webber 

E.  Aganostopolous  1 —  Carole  Lombard 
W.  Carrol  —  Bing  Crosby 
R.  Corduck  —  Gary  Cooper 
W.  Larson  —  Tom  Mix 

G.  Gorassi  —  Fred  Astaire 

A.  Tebbets  —  Lawrence  Tibbets 
A.  Tassu  —  Adolph  Menjou 
W.  Stygles  —  Fu  Man  Ehu 
A  Samara  —  Ronald  Colman 
E  Meehan  —  Rudy  Vallee 

D.  McElhiney  —  Buck  Jones 

E.  Maguire  —  Ricardo  Cortez 
A  .Little  —  Charlie  Chaplin 

W.  Lavacchia  —  Jimmy  Durante 
J.  Larken  —  Wallace  Beery 

H.  Kane  —  Dick  Powell 

J.  Fitzgerald  —  Joe  E.  Brown 
J.  Essigman  —  Edward  Robinson 
L.  Dulong  —  William  Haines 
J.  Dillon  —  Hairbreath  Harry 


Baseball 

This  season  is  the  first  one  in  many  that 
“Cliucker  ’  Roach  has  not  coached  baseball.  Mr. 
Roach  has  turned  out  many  fine  ball  players  dur¬ 
ing  his  career  as  coach  of  our  teams,  and  he  will  be 
gi  eatly  missed  on  the  baseball  diamond. 

“Bart”  McDonough,  our  football  coach,  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  year's  team.  Contrary  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  men  were  inexperienced,  Coach  McDon¬ 
ough  has  produced  a  comparatively  good  ball  team. 
The  outstanding  veterans  of  the  past  season,  around 
which  the  team  was  built,  are  Captain  “Chuck”  Ker¬ 
rigan,  “Mai”  Sawyer,  “Jimmie”  Fitzpatrick,  “Porky” 
Carroll,  “Danny”  O’Brien,  and  “Luke”  Griffin. 

Arthur  Kerrigan,  the  captain,  has  laudibly  filled 
fixe  catcher’s  position  since  his  sophomore  year,  so 
that  he  deserved  the  captaincy.  Although  his  bat¬ 
ting  has  not  been  outstanding,  he  has  turned  in  some 
very  timely  hits. 

Woburn  played  two  exhibition  games:  One,  with 
Cambridge  Latin,  and  the  other,  with  a  powerful 
Somerville  High  team.  Cambridge  Latin  iwent  down 
to  defeat  in  the  first  game  to  the  tune  of  10  to  6. 
Somerville,  however,  turned  the  tables  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  winning  by  a  score  of  9  to  6.  Both  of  these 
games  preceded  league  games  and  gave  Coach  Mc¬ 
Donough  an  idea  what  his  his  boys  could  do  under 
opposition. 

Watertown  5  —  Woburn  1 

The  baseball  team  opened  its  1935  season  when 
it  met  Watertown  in  a  league  game  at  Victory  Field. 
Watertown  emerged  with  a  5  to  1  victory,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  superb  pitching  of  “Ray”  Chamber¬ 
lin,  its  ace  pitcher,  who  allowed  but  three  scattered 
hits.  Sawyer  and  Kerrigan  constituted  Woburn’s 
starting  battery,  but  Griffin  relieved  Sawyer  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fifth  inning.  “Porky”  Carroll  and 
“Chicky”  Collins  collected  Woburn’s  only  hits.  The 
defeat  was  mainly  attributed  to  errors. 

Winthrcp  5  —  Woburn  4 

The  second  league  game  was  held  with  Winth- 
i“  p,  defending  champions  at  Library  Field.  It  was 
a  ragged  game  with  Winthrop  finally  winning  by  a 
score  of  5  to  4-  McGillicuddy,  Winthrop’s  invin¬ 
cible  pitcher,  struck  out  twelve  men  and  allowed  but 
two  runs  in  the  first  seven  innings.  A  relief  pitcher 


in  the  eighth  inning  allowed  the  local  boys  two  more 
inns.  Winthrop  held  their  lead  through  the  ninth 
inning  and  won.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  in¬ 
ning,  “Luke”  Griffin  pitched  a  good  brand  of  ball  for 
his  stay  of  seven  innings  on  the  mound.  “Muddy” 
Reuell  pitched  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

Wakefield  1  —  Woburn  0 
Woburn  lost  its  third  straight  game  to  Wakefield 
at  Walton  Field.  Johnny  Hall  of  Wakefield  allowed 
but  three  hits.  “Muddy”  Reuell  was  chosen  to  start 
for  Woburn  on  the  mound.  His  pitching  was  effec¬ 
tive  but  the  team  gave  him  little  support.  Reuell 
gave  way  to  Sawyer  in  the  fifth  inning.  Sawyer 
pitched  the  remainder  of  the  game  with  little  trouble. 
Once  more  “Porky”  Carroll,  our  witty  third  base- 
man,  and  “Chicky”  Collins,  center  fielder,  collected 
the  only  hits  of  note. 

Melrose  7  —  Woburn  1 

Our  ball  team  met  Melrose  for  the  fourth  league 
game  at  Library  Field.  Melrose  was  victorious  by  a 
score  of  7  to  1.  “Mai”  Sawyer  started  the  game  on 
the  mound  but  turned  things  over  to  “Luke”  Griffin 
in  the  sixth  inning.  “Chuck”  Kerrigan  spoiled  a 
no  hit  and  no  run  game  when  he  singled  in  the  ninth 
inning  to  score  Carroll  from  second  base  for  Wo¬ 
burn’s  only  run. 

Woburn  12  —  Wakefield  5 
As  Library  Field  was  the  scene  of  a  carnival,  the 
Woburn-Wakefield  game  was  played  at  Leonard  Field 
in  Winchester.  Woburn  emerged  from  a  slump  and 
w°n  its  first  league /game  by  a  score  of  12  to  5.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  batting  power  displayed 
by  our  team,  which  to  date  had  been  poor.  “Mai” 
Sawyer  started  the  game  but  was  unable  to  finish  it 
because  of  trouble  with  his  arm.  Twombly  toed  the 
mound  for  the  first  time  for  the  remainder  of  the 
game.  The  four  best  hits  that  Woburn  made  were: 
Kerrigan’s  three  base  hit,  McDonald’s  pair  of  two- 
base  hits,  and  Collins’  double. 

— George  Smith,  ’35 

GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

’l’lie  Award  of  Letters 

At  an  Assembly  on  April  24,  awards  were  given' 
xo  those  who  had  participated  in  basketball.  Letters 
were  awarded,  to  the  winning  team,  the  Trojans.  Its 
members  are  as  follows:  Bernice  Flynn,  Harietta 
Conrad,  Irene  Fagner,  Lucille  Minor,  Lillian  White, 
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Ruth  Smyth,  Anna  Kee,  Isabel  Dwyer,  Opal  Fanjoy. 

Numerals  were  awarded  to  the  Junior  Class  team. 
Its  members  are  as  follows:  Anna  Manley,  Opal 
Fanjoy,  Lillian  White,  Gladys  McLatchy,  Ruth  Smyth, 
Esther  Callahan,  Athena  Jarantsan,  Lillian  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Lucille  Minor,  Harietta  Conrad. 


TRACK  TEAM 


TRACK 

One  of  the  most  progressive  divisions  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  recent  years  is  track.  In  large  colleges  it 
now  occupies  a  position  similar  to  football.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  reason  for  the  keen,  rising  in¬ 
terest  in  this  sport.  One  cannot  realize  how  much 
fun  and  wholesome  exercise  there  is  in  track  com¬ 
petition  until  he  indulges  in  it.  Previous  to  this  year 
the  writer  had  no  idea  of  the  pleasures  and  benefits 
of  track.  Now  he  would  sincerely  advise  any  of  the 
undergraduates  who  didn’t  try  running  this  year  to 
join  the  track  team  next  year. 

Track  in  our  high  school  has  likewise  made 
rapid  progress  under  the  able  guidance  of  Coach 
“Johnny”  McGovern.  During  his  career  as  coach, 
Mr.  McGovern  has  produced  several  outstanding  men, 
and  this  season  is  no  exception  to  his  record.  The 
track  team  of  1935  are  headed  by  the  veterans,  Rob¬ 
ert  Corry  and  Austin  Garvey.  The  number,  however, 
cannot  be  limited  to  these  two  athletes  because  there 
are  many  other  worthy  of  mention.  Robert  Kee, 
James  McCafferty,  Ralph  Gear,  Walter  West,  Harold 
McDonald,  Robert  Turner,  Everett  Mawn,  George 
West,  James  Reddy,  Franklin  Hester,  Harold  Reuell, 
Elmer  Franson,  Glen  Fogg,  William  Valance,  Eben 
Baker,  Adolph  Galante,  William  Salo,  James  Greno, 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  this  season  successful. 

Robert  Corry  is  the  captain  of  the  1935  team. 
He  is  easily  the  best  shot-putter  that  Coach  Mc¬ 
Govern  has  yet  developed  and  will  undoubtedly  take 
first  awards  at  this  event  in  all  the  meets. 

Concord  47  —  Woburn  30 

Concord  was  the  guest  of  our  track  team  in  the 
initial  meet  of  the  season.  “Austie”  Garvey  displayed 


his  old  form  and  was  the  outstanding  performer. 
He  scored  sixteen  points  with  three  first  places 
and  one  third  place.  “Bob”  Corry,  with  a  first  place 
in  the  shot-putting,  was  next  highest  scorer.  James 
McCafferty,  William  Valance,  Harold  McDonald,  and 
Ralph  Gear,  contributed  their  share  of  points  but 
were  unable  to  bring  victory  to  our  team. 

Woburn  52  —  Wintlirop  25 

With  the  experience  of  the  Concord  meet  behind 
them,  our  boys  defeated  Winthrop  in  a  dual  meet  at 
h  me.  With  one  exception,  Woburn  took  every  first 
place  and  several  second  and  third  places.  The  team 
shewed  a  marked  improvement  over  the  first  en¬ 
counter  with  Austin  Garvey  starring  again.  “Bob” 
Ccrry  easily  took  first  place  in  the;  shot  put,  while 
‘Jimmy”  Reddy,  William  Valance,  and  Ralph  Gear, 
look  first  honors  in  their  particular  events.  “Danny” 
O’Brien,  a  new-comer  at  track,  “Jimmy”  McCafferty, 
“Bob”  Kee,  Harold  McDonald,  Glenn  Fogg,  and  El¬ 
mer  Franson  scored  points  to  add  to  the  victory. 

— George  Smith,  ’35 

AFTER,  GRADUATION  WHAT? 

High  School  graduation  brings  students  with  a 
talent  for  music,  acting  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  face 
to  face  with  the  decision  as  to  what  place  their 
artistic  ability  shall  play  in  their  lives  during  the 
years  ahead.  The  person  interested  in  Music  or 
Dramatics  should  decide  whether  his  or  her  talent, 
ability  and  interest  justifies  making  these  arts  and 
the  practice  of  them  a  profession  from  which  he  or 
she  expects  to  make  a  living.  If  a  student  intends 
to  follow  some  other  work  as1  a  vocation,  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  to  continue  the  study  of 
music  or  dramatics  as  an  avocation  or  cultural  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  music  student  who  decides  to  make  music  a 
profession  has  many  possible  positions  to  strive  for, 
depending  upon  the  instrument  studied  in  the  case 
cf  instrumental  musicians,  and  upon  his  fitness  for 
recital  work,  radio  work,  choral  work  and  operatic 
work  in  the  case  of  singers.  Students  interested  in 
composition  of  music  naturally  will  study  the  piano 
and  the  fundamentals  of  the  numerous  instruments 
employed  in  orchestras.  The  professional  musician 
may  become  a  soloist,  member  of  an  ensemble,  or¬ 
chestra  member,  choir  member,  conductor,  composer, 
private  teacher  or  teacher  of  public  school  music, 
choral  director,  music  supervisor,  music  critic,  or 
may  fill  any  of  the  other  many  positions  in  musical 
life.  If  one  has  a  marked  talent,  good  health  and  a 
willingness  to  work  hard  at  perfecting  a  musical 
art,  there  is  always  the  incentive  of  becoming  a  con¬ 
cert  or  operatic  star  and  reaping  the  rewards  of  rec¬ 
ognized  excellence. 

The  student  who  decides  upon  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  should  assure  himself  or  herself  of  getting 
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the  best  and  most  complete  training  available.  There 
is  competition  for  the  valuable  positions  in  music 
as  in  all  other  fields  of  work  and  the  preparatory 
training  received,  as  well  as  the  prestige  of  the 
school  attended,  often  decides  who  fills  a  desirable 
position.  It  is  often  best  for  a  student  ini  the  teens 
to  enroll  at  a  school  of  the  type  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  There  it  is  possible  to  study 
one  subject  such  as  violin  or  voice,  or  to  take  a 
course  including  both  interpretive  playing  or  singing 
and  theoretical  subjects,  languages,  college  subjects, 
etc.,  which  will  earn  a  Diploma  or  a  Collegiate  de¬ 
gree,  such  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  Such  a  large  con¬ 
servatory  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  public  recitals,  play  in  or  appear  as  soloist 
with  a  Symphony  orchestra  and  associate  with  suc¬ 
cessful  musicians. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  Dramatics  as  a 
profession  probably  will  train  to  be  an  actor,  opera 
singer,  dancer,  teacher  of  dramatics,  Little  Theatre 
director  or  playwright.  At  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  all  of  this  training  is  available 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  appear  in  public 
performances,  gaining  valuable  experience  obtain¬ 
able  in  no  other  way.  During  the  late  Winter  and 
Spring  months  each  year,  a  long  series  of  weekly 
performances  in  which  students  take  part  is  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public. 

If  one  is  only  interested  in  studying  music  or 
dramatics  as  a  cultural  activity  or  avocation,  it  is 
still  important  to  obtain  the  best  instrucion  and 
training  available,  and  the  benefits  to  the  individual 
continue  throughout  life.  If  one  follows  a  musical 
or  dramatic  education  until  proficiency  is  attained, 
the  skill,  knowledge  and  experience  gained  is  prep¬ 
aration  for  professional  work  in  these  fields  if  it  ever 
becomes  necessary  as  a  livelihood.  But  rwhatever 
use  is  made  of  musical  or  dramatic  training,  the  per¬ 
son  who  receives  it  always  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  appreciate  and  take  part  in  such  ac¬ 
tivities  when  the  opportunities  arise.  They  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  recitals,  concerts,  and  plays,  and 
when  amateur  productions  are  being  staged  they  are 
eligible  and  able  to  take  leading  parts.  As  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  happy,  enjoyable  and  creative  living, 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  musical  or  dramatic 
training. 


English  teacher:  “Is  pants  a  common  noun?’’ 

A.  Galante:  “Pants  is  an  uncommon  noun.” 

English  teacher:  “Why  do  you  say  that?” 

A.  Galante:  “Pants  is  singular  at  the  top  and  plural 
at  the  bottom.” 


Woman  (in  crowded  train,  to  her  friend) :  “I  wish 
that  good-looking  man  would  give  me  his  seat.” 

Five  men  stood  up.  —School  Life 


NATURALIZATION:—  “Next!”  “Who,  me?”  “Born?” 
“Yes,  Sir.”  “Where?”  “Rissia.”  “What  part?” 
“All  of  me.”  “Why  did  you  leave  Russia?”  “I  couldn’t 
take  it  with  I  me.”  “Where  were  ycur  forefathers 
born?”  “I  only  have  one  father.”  “Your  business?” 
“Fatten.”  “Where  is  Washington?”  “He’s  dead.”  “I 
mean  the  capital  of  the  United  States.”  “They  loaned 
it  to  all  of  Europe.”  “New  do  you  promise  to  support 
the  Constitution?”  “Me?  How  can  I?  I  have  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  support.” — Johnson  Journal. 


Would-be  athlete:  “Time  me  around  the  track, 
coach?” 

Coach:  “Sure,  wait  till  I  get  my  calendar.” 

— The  Hobberwock 


A  little  girl  was  being  warned  by  her  dad  about 
crossing  the  street.  She  said,  “Oh,  don’t  worry,  I 
always  wait  till  the  empty  spaces  come  by.” 

— The  Reflector 


Hotel  Proprietor:  “Do  you  want  the  porter  to  call 
you?” 

Guest:  “No,  thanks.  I  awaken  every  morning  at 
seven.” 

Proprietor:  “Then  would  you  mind  calling  the 
Porter?”  —School  Life 


infuriated  Scotchman  (to  newspaper  editor): 
“Now,  look  here,  if  you  don’t  stop  putting  jokes  about 
Scotchmen  in  your  paper,  I’ll  stop  borrowing  it.” 
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A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL 

I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  High  School  students.  A 
large  number  of  them  come  to  me,  or  call  me  on  the  telephone,  and  say,  “Can  I  go  to  Bryant  & 
Stratton  even  though  I  took  the  college  preparatory  course?” 

Certainly!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cases  where  it  is  financially  possible  to  take  courses  after  High 
School,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  general  or  college  preparatory  course.  It  gives  you  a  better  education, 
a  better  background,  and  you  are  better  able  to  take  post  graduate  courses.  Later  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  possibilities  of  the  combination  of  a  college  education  and  a  business  training. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School  is  starting  its  70th  year.  Ever 
since  its  beginning  it  has  concentrated  on  purely  business  subjects  —  no  frills,  no  superfluous  subjects. 
During  that  time  it  has  set  the  pace  in  many  of  the  phases  of  business  training,  and  today  we  combine 
our  70  years  of  experience  with  our  modern  methods  of  instruction,  to  make  Bryant  &  Stratton 
graduates  more  in  demand  than  any  other  school  of  its  kind. 

At  the  present  time  Bryant  &  Stratton  is  located  diagonally  across  from  the  Public  Garden  in 
the  best  commercial  school  building  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  building  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

Our  catalogue  WB  will  tell  you  something  of  the  school  and  the  different  business  courses  we 
offer  —  Secretarial,  Business  Administration,  General  Business,  Stenographic,  Mechanical  Account¬ 
ing,  Intensive  Course  for  College  Graduates. 


Principal 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School 

334  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


Burdett  Business  Training 


•  Courses  for  Young  Men:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting,  as 

preparation  for  sales,  credit,  financial,  office  management  and 
accounting  positions.  College  grade  instruction. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

•  Courses  for  Young  Women:  Executive  Secretarial,  Stenographic  Secretarial, 

also  Finishing  Courses,  as  preparation  for  promising  secretarial 
positions.  Individual  advancement. 


Ltpen  to  High  School  Graduates 

Courses  for  Young  Men  and  Young  Women:  General  Business,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  as  preparation  for  general 
business  and  office  positions. 

Send  for  Open  to  High  School  Graduates 

Illustrated  Catalog 


Previous  commercial 
training  not  required 
for  entrance.  Many 
leading  colleges  repre¬ 
sented  in  attendance. 
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Burdett  College 

r.  H.  BURDETT.  PrisHut 

156  STUART  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  6300 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 

1  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 
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ON  TIME 
FOR  LIFE 


GRADUATION  season  suggests  the 
gift  of  a  fine  watch.  And  the  watch 
we  suggest  is  the  watch  which  will 
keep  your  graduating  son  or  daughter 
on  time  for  life,  a  “HAMILTON.” 


Let  us  show  you  our  1935  graduation 
season  HA  MILTONS 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for 
over  100  years 
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The  Under-Grad  Shop 
for  high  school  men  is 
a  magic  combination 


of  rightly  styled  clothes  and  atmosphere. 
In  planning  your  Class  Day  and  Graduation 
outfits,  don’t  overlook  this  bet. 

KENNEDY’S 

4th  floor 

SUMMER  &  HAWLEY  STREETS,  BOSTON 
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CANDY  PALACE 

“The  Home  of  Sweets” 

STRAND  THEATRE  BUILDING 

Visitors  Welcome  to  come  and  see 
how  the  candy  you  eat  is  made. 

All  Candy  made  fresh  daily  on  the 
premises — High  in  Quality — Low  in 
Price . 

ALSO  HIGH-GRADE  ICE  CREAM 


463  MAIN  ST. 


WOBURN 
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CUMMINGS  &  CHUTE,  INC. 


Fuel  Specialists  Since  1  888 


9  HIGH  ST.  — 


TEL.  0800 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 


IN  WOBURN 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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FALK  STUDIO 


177 


Tremont 

Boston 


St. 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  WOBURN  GRADS 


A  modern  assortment  of 
mounts  —  frames  —  drapes 
backgrounds  —  finishes 


Prices  Range  from  $4.00  a  doz.  up 
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McLaughlin  &  dennison 

The  Rexall  Store 

Prescription  Pharmacists 
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SILVERMAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 


Clothing  and  Furnishings 


446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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138  B-7  Main  St. 


Woburn,  Mass. 


CANDYLAND 


THE  HOME  OF  SWEETS 


Our  Candy  Cooks  are  Masters  of  their 
Business;  they  work  with  the  very 
Purest  Ingredients 


Buy  Your  Candy  from  the  Makers 
where  Beasonable  Prices  Are 
Obtainable 
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HAN  8790 


Back  Bay 


ELECTROTYPE  &  ENGRAVING  CO. 


The  Complete  Plant 
ART 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
WAX  ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 

MATS 


*  ★  ■* 


Engravings 
for  the 
Reflector 


172  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TUnberbill  Iprces 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  &  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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AMPLE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  LOANS 

TO  BUILD  OR  BUY  HOMES  FOR  OCCUPANCY  BY  THE  OWNER 


OUR  MONTHLY  SAVING  PLAN  MAKES  SAVING  EASY 


PAYMENTS  $1.00  to  $40.00  MONTHLY 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1  854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

of 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 
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385  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF  £ 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist  j 

❖ 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  | 

A 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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’X^X^X^X^'X^X^X* 

John  H*  Bates  Inc 

CADILLAC 
LaSALLE 
AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  CARS 


Woburn 


Mass 


0120  -  0121 
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TABBUTS  DAIRY  MILK 

FROM  OUR  OWN  COWS 


NORTH  WOBURN  -  MASS. 

TEL.  WOBURN  0528 
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SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN'S  MEN'S  SHOP 

383  Main  Street 

Woburn  •  Mass. 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn, 

Mass. 
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STRAND  THEATRE 

Warner  Bros.  Woburn 

“See  All  the  Big  Hits  at  Home” 

COMING  SOON 

“Go  Into  Your  Dance”  “G-Men” 
“Reckless”  “Bride  of  Frankenstein” 
“The  Informer”  “Black  Fury” 
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EARLY  IN  LIFE- 

a  commercial  banking  contact 
should  be  firmly  established.  It 
will  prove  increasingly  valuable 
as  time  passes  by. 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 
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J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 


282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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ANDERSEN’S 
SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS 


REPAIRING 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

"  WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE  ” 
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I  O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY  | 

$  W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph.  £ 

$  Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  j» 
X  Mass.  j* 

|  Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197  | 

♦x-x**x*x**x-x-xm:*<-x**x-x-i**x*<-x-x-x*‘X-x* 


or  stiff  neck  ana 
other  muscular 
pains  use  Nyal- 
gesic.  Two  sizes, 
60c  and  $1.00. 
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NEW  TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

“Quality  Always’’ 

READ 

& 

WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED 
For  All  Occasions 

111  Summer  Street 

Woolworth  Bldg., 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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£  Tel.  Woburn  1506 


Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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Northeastern 

University 


Day  Division 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical 
achievement,  and  including  selected  occupational  courses.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and  cultural 
education  and  a  vocational  competence  -which  fits  him  to  enter  some 
specific  type  of  useful  employment.  The  vocational  options  are  in 
such  fields  as :  Accounting,  Advertising,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Teaching, 
Factory  Administration,  Salesmanship,  Surveying  and  Topography, 
Physical  Education,  Industrial  Relations,  Business  Practice,  Drafting 
and  Technical  Drawing. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in 
the  principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANK¬ 
ING  AND  FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is 
through  modern  methods,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  prob¬ 
lems,  class  discussions,  professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and 
motion  pictures  of  manufacturing  processes. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  In  Engineering  with  profes¬ 
sional  courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  and  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.  General  engineering 
courses  are  pursued  during  the  Freshman  year;  thus  the  student 
need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  Engineering  In 
which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

Co-operative  Plan  v 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  the  students  in  all 
courses,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  Industrial  experience 
with  classroom  instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  form  business 
contact*  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degree*  Awarded 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  is  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  an  approved  course  of  study. 

For  catalog  or  farther  Information  write  tot 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  3.  8CHLA0BNH1UF,  Mreetor  of  Adnbltell 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


